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Power-CRATER engine performance 


on L-P gaa. 





Through combustion. 


You name the fuel — there’s a WD-45 
Tractor equipped to use it! 

Yes, you can now enjoy all the outstanding 
advantages and conveniences of the dynamic 
WD-45 Tractor . . . equipped to operate on 
the fuel of your choice . . . gasoline, L-P gas 
or diesel. . . and with your choice of three 
interchangeable front-end styles. 

Measure it in any way you choose... 
power, economy, performance or price .. . 
the WD-45 represents today’s greatest tractor 
value. No other tractor matches its Big Four 
operating conveniences . . . SNAP-COUPLER 
Hitch, power-shift wheels, two-clutch power 
control, and automatic Traction Booster .. . 
all standard equipment! 


MEW WD-45 DIESEL 
Powered by a great Allis-Chal 
mers Diesel Engine with Tor- 
nado Turbulence and Follow- 
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now! a complete family 










Supplemented by a full line of the most 
modern, hydraulically operated, mounted im- 
plements, the Model WD-45 brings complete 
power farming, in its simplest and most ad- 
vanced form, to power-wise, cost “eonscious 
farmers everywhere. 


See your Allis-Chalmers dealer today ... 
or write us for free illustrated literature. 


wb-45 
FOR GASOLINE 
Dynamic Power-CRATER engine delivers extra work pow- 
er from every gallon of gasoline. 
Mounted plows for use with all models . . . now equipped 
with sensational new Allis-Chalmers BULLET BLaDE bot- 
toms . . . for the easiest and best plowing you've ever done. 


shar-courten and powen-caaten are Allis-Chalmers trademarks. 


FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION, MILWAUKEE |, WISCONSIN 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 
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FOR FAST POSITIVE ACTION AGAINST 


MASTITIS 


GO AFTER IT PROMPTLY WITH 
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The next time your strip cup says “mastitis”, plan on 
getting that cow back into production fast. Use 
4 TARGOT. See for yourself what an outstanding 
Noe antibiotic formula can do. 


ie 





ix TARGOT contains four powerful antibiotics —- 

mes, AUREOMYCIN® Chiortetracycline, Neomycin, Penicillin and : 
Dihydrostreptomycin—in an ointment base —to provide 

maximum contact with mastitis-causing bacteria in the udder. 


There is only one TARGOT. It's made by Lederle. 
Ask for TARGOT by name. Available from your 
*Trode-Mork veterinarian, druggist or feed dealer. 






TARGOT combines 


4 powerful antibiotics 





Spread a film of TARGOT 
over the palm of your hand. 
Rinse with water at milk tempera- 
ture. TARGOT does not rinse 
away. In the udder it does not 


milk out until its job is finished. OROSTREPTOMYCIN 





Now spread nonointment base 
udder medication on your hand. 
Rinse with water at milk tempera- 





ture. Virtually all trace of medica- LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 
tion is washed away. When a : 

treated quarter is milked, this type AMERICAN Ganamid company 

medication is milked out and lost. 7 

You can't whip mastitis by trect PEARL. RIVER NEW YORK 


ing the milk. Treat the infection-~ 
with TARGOT. 
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Research shows nearly all cattle have worms 


. Title Page : 
For better animals, Politicians bother my cows . . . . . + C. Hoffmann 


Features 


. ° 

bigger profits, control Mg BP ataDongdl 
Can you have a high herd average with artificial breeding? 
h . | — Round Table 
the worms in your cattie Should you go into outdoor milk vending? . T. Goetting 
The bulk miik hauler is a key man! . . . J. F. Judd 

a lovely Christmas packages . . . . M. Speers 
oto-cow judgi ing popular winter activity H. A. Willman 
It may be hard to believe, but the chances are your dairy "s Y 


animals have worms. Short Articles 


Research now proves most dairy cattle do have worms, even Don’t grind hay for dairy cattle . . . . N. N. Allen 
high-producing herds. While most worm infections are light— It’s income tax time ao tae ‘ . . LF. Hadll 


with no outward symptoms—they’re still severe enough to New England Hols eeders offer. an "auction guarantee 
. N. Crissey 


slow growth, waste feed and labor. DHLLA. is 50 years is eae 2 ae 
Worm control means new profits for every dairyman—by Metritis . . Pastas. 2 A. W oelffer 

improving health and efficiency in animals that look normal 

and healthy —calves, heifers and cows not producing market Regular Departments 

milk. And—it’s easy, with a drug called Phenothiazine. Washington Dairygrams Dairy Digest 


Phenothiazine—in feed or drench—removes adult worms; Yaa and Brickbats caligy ed “ 


and low-level feeding (small amounts daily) in feed supple- Feeding the Dery Herd Poultry 
ments, minerals or salt makes it easy to keep worms from Editorials . . ; Young Dairymen 


building up on pasture. rage from Readers ; Veterinary 
andy Hints . 6s * 


Start your calves on Phenothiazine as soon as they begin to 
Someta 


lick dry feed —for healthier young stock means better growth, 
earlier breeding and greater production. eves Micrusr 


Plan your worm-control program with Phenothiazine today. . A ; 
Talk it over with your veterinarian, county agent or feed and iy wy iin'en de tem ef°ben feae 
mineral supplier. — . and his son, Lloyd, in Jefferson County, Wis- 
‘i . ' 4 | consin. The 8l-acre farm is one of the most 
Send in the coupon below for your copy of ““Worm Control Pe. va j beautiful, if not the most beautiful, we have 
wenses Liv . ” and ask your.county agent to r | ever seen. Someday we will publish a picture re- 
Increases | ivestock Profits, and y n inty 8 oo dis lly ae with tes bond, Inthe 
arrange a showing of Du Pont’s movie “The New Story of . brides, Gower, and chrube. Fer 45 years Mother 
Phenothiazine.”’ we 3) and Dad Hake, with their eight children, have 
== i worked as a team to make their farm and home 
, oe ae peacr, and comfort. Their 
: — 16 registered olstein cows average 13,340 
&. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (ine.) is milk and 493 ls fat to help the 


Grassei!i Chemicals Dept. H0-1210 
—A Hoard’s Dairyman Staff photo 





Witmington 08, Del. , project 


Please send me @ free copy of the book. 
let" Worm Control increases Livestock Profits.” 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LivINe 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Washington | 
Dairygrams | 


SOIL BANK PROGRAM RECEIVING NATIONWIDE SUPPORT. MILK 
PRODUCERS FEDERATION, MANY STATE FARM BUREAUS, 
LOCAL DAIRY GROUPS, AND FORMER SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE WALLACE AMONG THOSE IN FAVOR. 


SECRECY SURROUNDING ADVISORY GROUPS MAY BE LIFTED AS 
GOVERNMENT INFORMATION PROGRAM COMES UNDER FIRE. 
SECRETARY BENSON HAS MANY ADVISORY GROUPS INCLUD- 
ING BI-PARTISAN TOP COMMISSION. HE HAS TAKEN 
SHARP PERSONAL CRITICISM FOR PROGRAMS AND POLI- 
CIES OF THIS COMMISSION WHICH MEETS IN SECRET. 








OCTOBER MILK FLOW BROKE ALL RECORDS FOR THE MONTH WITH 
3 PER CENT MORE THAN PRODUCED IN OCTOBER 1954. 
TEN-MONTH TOTAL NOW ONE HALF BILLION POUNDS ABOVE 
SAME PERIOD LAST YEAR. 





TOTAL NET FARM INCOME MAY DROP 10 PER CENT THIS YEAR 
COMPARED TO 1954 ACCORDING TO U.S.D.A. FORECAST. 
SOME FURTHER DECLINE EXPECTED IN 1956. 





PLENTY OF FERTILIZER AVAILABLE FOR NEXT CROP YEAR.» 
NITROGEN, PHOSPHATES, AND POTASH ABOUT 2.5 PER 
CENT HIGHER THAN 1954-55 SUPPLY. PRODUCTIVE 


CAPACITY CAN BE INCREASED IF DEMAND RISES. 





RESOURCES REPORTED BY U.S.D.A. COMPLETE SURVEY 
SHOWS THAT NATION'S REQUIREMENTS IN 45 YEARS WILL 
REQUIRE TIMBER GROWTH 70 TO 120 PER CENT GREATER 
THAN AT PRESENT. IMPROVED FOREST MANAGEMENT 
NEEDED. MAJOR WEAK SPOTS STILL EXIST IN LACK OF 
EFFECTIVE FORESTRY ON SMALL FOREST PLOTS WHICH 
CONTAIN OVER HALF OF ALL COMMERCIAL FOREST LAND. 


TIMBER 





LAND VALUES UP 5 PER CENT ABOVE YEAR AGO DUE IN PART TO 
STRONG DEMAND FOR MORE LAND TO ENLARGE EXISTING 
FARMS. PLENTY OF CREDIT AVAILABLE. MORE THAN 
TWO-THIRDS OF FARMS AND TRACTS SOLD IN PAST YEAR 
WERE BOUGHT BY FARMERS. 


x * * 


In YOUR next issue! 


HOW WE BUY REPLACEMENTS ... the fifth 
article in our famous Round Table Series will 
feature dairymen who buy severa! hundred cows 
and heifers each year. 

WHAT TO CONSIDER ... WHEN BUYING A 
BULK TANK ...A report from the University 
of Vermont which will help you decide which 
tank is best for you. 

HOW MUCH SPACE FOR FEED AND BEDDING? 
.. . This article will show you how to estimate 
the amount of space you need for your herd 


WAYS TO SAVE ON INCOME TAX ... Another 
in our helpful, money-saving series by I. F. Hall. 
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AND many more... 





Cab TO ORDER OR RENEW! 














(CANADIAN: 1 Yeor—$2.00 — FOREIGN: 1 Yeor—$3.00) 
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| HOARD’S DAIRYMAN c] New 
| Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin [] Renewal ' 
: I enclose $..-___.. Please send me Hoord’s Dairyman for - years. 
! i 
| Name =" 3 
i i 
: Pr. Oo —" State eh ; 
: SPECIALS 
: 3 years $2.00 - 5 years $3.00 (Reg. price 1 year $1.00) 
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Model shown 
KSC 250 


250 Gal. Capacity 6h 


) 
dcoreer ng 
yee Tank for | 


ynit for 5 
ear =a nniil 
{ )\) 000 m" 


po nnnnnnnsssrrm”” . 


* Saves money when you buy it 
Costs less to buy because efficient 
production line methods add quality 
without adding cost. 


* Saves money 3 ways when you use it 
Cools faster at lower operating cost 
because you cool just one thing — 
milk! Uses the same principle now 
in use in over 41 million home re- 
frigerators. 

Eliminates losses due to stickage and 
spillage. 
Saves work. No more cans to haul. 


Check these outstanding features: 


1. Meets or exceeds all PMA and 3A 
standards. 

2. Tank, agitator blades and shaft 
guaranteed for 10 years, refrigerat- 
ing unit for 5 years. 

8. Stainless steel inside and out. In- 
ner tank designed for complete 
dvainage and easy cleaning. 

4. Units from 150 to 350 gal. are avail- 
able self-contained or with remote 
condensing unit. Up to 1000 gal, 


with remote condensing unit. 
5. Two directional leveling device 
and stainless steel measuring bar to 


assure correct calibration and full 
payment for milk. 

6. Agitating unit is oi! and grease free. 
Absolutely no lubrication is neces- 
sary for the life of the unit. 

7. Low height of 34” makes pouring 
milk into the tank easier, 

8. Designed to meet the most exacting 
demands of proper milk handling. 


Don't buy until you've seen the Kupfer. I 
costs less to own and it costs less to operate 
because it cools just one thing — Milk! 


Ask your dealer or write for complete information. 





Please send me illustrated folders. 





FID, coccncscepcesccocccscosctoceved 

KUPFER PRODUCTS INC., Dept.10A RR J piutdocsoccedbbcboleodil 
Corner of E. Wilson and Ingersoll Post office 

MADISON, WISCONSIN SS 


















in the new 
professional - 
type hypo- 
syringe 











Here’s why 
Dr. LeGear’s 
HYPO-ZYME-6 
is different in 
even the most 
stubborn cases 





One of the chief problems in treating mastitis is the collection 
in the udder of coagulated milk, fibrin and cell debris caused 
by the mastitis infection. HYPO-ZYME-6 ends this problem! Ad- 
ded enzyme in this new formula dissolves the blocking mass 
so that the powerful antibiotics and germ killers can go to 
work! 300,000 units of Penicillin, 200 mg. Dihydrostreptomycin, 
Sulfanilamide, Sulfathiazole and Cobalt Sulfate PLUS Proteo- 
lytic Enzyme . . . this is HYPO-ZYME-6. . . the most effective 
formula known for the treatment af mastitis. Be prepared... 
get it in the economical “handy dozen pack”! 


PENICILLIN 
SULFATHIAZOLE 
COLBALY SULFATE 
DIHYDROSTREPTOMYCIN 
SULFANILAMIDE 
PROTEOLYTICENZYME 





DR. LEGEAR trio or 


sT L.ours 16 MISSOURI 
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Opinions, Brickbats, Bouquets 





These columns are Open to the readers of Hoard’s Dairyman for the 


of their opinion on 


‘wise 
tive, destructive or constructive, 


subject, whether radical or conserva- 
or foolish, critical or commendatory. 


Hoard’s Dairyman assumes no responsibility for opinions expressed. 


Gave him TRUST 


Mr. A. P. from Ohio (“O'Connor 
must save,” October 10), is, with- 
out doubt, a good manager consid- 
ering the material things he has 
bought in just a few years. He 
said, “We have never had any- 
thing given to us.” Yet they had 
a chance to buy a farm and with 
practically no money, and didn’t 
mortgage the chattels’ either! 
Someone did give them—TRUST. 

Hundreds of farmers are like 
my husband and me—$20,000 worth 
of machinery, cattle; good health, 
two healthy boys; good credit, no 
debts, and also no savings. To buy 
the farm we so desire the loan 
company says we must have one- 
half to pay down. That means 
$15,000 to $20,000 for the size farm 
we must have to live profitably. 

The present farm we live on has 
been sold. The former owner 
wanted to sell to us. He wanted to 
sell it on land contract—just what 
we had been looking for, we 
thought, until he said he must 
have $16,000 down. He said that 
was really trusting us. We knew 
that was not trusting us. 

It irked me so when I read A. 
P.’s self appraisal but, yet, I 
couldn't help feeling sorry for him; 
sorry that he couldn’t be more like 
the dairy-farmer convict who paints 
the “Smiling Christ,”—-who could 
have world-wide fame and fortune 
since he has paid his debt to so- 
ciety and has accepted Christ as 
his Saviour but he is humble and 
insists on anonymity. 

My prayer is that A. P. will be- 
come humle, too, and someday he 
will meet a deserving young farmer 
and trust him, and give him a 
chance to buy a farm. 

Ohio. Mrs. R. G. B. 


Plan has “horse sense” 


In your editorial, “May rent di- 
verted acres,” you ask if the Soil 
Bank Plan “has possibilities today.” 

I do. 

It is the first farm plan I have 
ever been at‘e to support. In fact, 
I am engaging in a panel discus- 
sion at Stockton, Calif., tomorrow 
presenting this plan. I believe it 
not only would be good for all ag- 
riculture but for the future of the 
whole country. It has that rare 
quality now, “horse sense.” 

California. C. C. GoopaLe. 


Breed for fewer diseases 


During the years, a great deal 
of effort and thought has been giv- 
en to the development of our dairy 
cattle breeds. This has particu- 
larly applied to the building up 
of high production strains and 
those of proper type. 

While this development has 
been taking place, it would appear 
that insufficient efforts have been 
made to breed cattle possessing in- 
creased vigor and disease-resistant 
qualities. Today there is far too 
much mastitis, breeding troubles, 
and other problems, which factors 
prove costly to the average herd. 

Therefore, it would seem well 
for breeders to carry out a long- 
range policy of using only those 


animals in their foundation line 
that have proven most free of 
various troubles. 

In this connection it would ap- 
pear sound to keep records from 
the calf period on, in which is en- 
tered whether the animal is strong 
when young, and other notes made 
on growth, etc. Then later any 
troubles of any sort should be en- 
tered. Those that pass such tests 
best, together with other economic 
qualities, would be the ones to se- 
lect for the main breeding line. 

No quick progress on such fac- 
tors could be expected, but even- 
tually improved strains could be 
developed when such herds would 
need less help from veterinarians, 
also less losses should occur than 
is the case now. 

Thus, it would seem timely that 
more emphasis should be given to 
such factors. 

British Columbia. 


Timid dairy leaders 


In the dairy industry there are 
men who are called leaders, but 
are they truly capable of bearing 
that title? Each day I am in 
close contact with dairymen, the 
rank and file, the shock-troopers 
of the dairy industry. And in talk- 
ing to them I am more convinced 
each time that the masses of our 
dairymen are way out ahead of 
our so-called leaders in tackling 
this thing we call our dairy prob- 
lem. 

First of all, the dairy “problem” 
as it stands today is ridiculous. We 
are producing about 5 per cent 
more milk and dairy products than 
are consumed, and our prices are 
hammered down because of it. 
That is our problem. Let us hope 
that those who have been scream- 
ing for “supply and demand” have 
their belly full. I, too, am a great 
believer in supply and demand if 
it would work, but the trouble is 
in the fact that other segments of 
our industry are not operating on 
supply and demand. Right now 
everyone else is demanding and we 
are supplying. 

Today the unemployed in the 
United States is certainly above 
5 per cent, but that doesn’t stop 
labor from demanding and getting 
pay hikes every day. The auto 
manufacturers have more than a 
5 per cent backlog of cars, but 
that doesn’t mean they are selling 
at a loss. The highway on my 
way to work is literally lined with 
service stations, but I am still 
waiting for the morning for some- 
one to wave me in to the pumps 
so they can sell some gas below 
cost. 

Yet dairy farmers are literally 
doing that very thing. They are 
paying through the nose for labor 
when they can get it. Every time 
they go to town for repairs they 
spend more money and bring home 
fewer repairs. Stainless steel for 
dairy equipment has gone up an- 
other 7 per cent. 

The squeeze play is on, but our 
pitchers are still lobbing them 
down the middle. 

It is commonly accepted “know!l- 
edge” that dairy farmers will not 
organize nor follow leadership. 
Just who is putting out this propa- 
ganda is anybody's guess, but our 
dairy leaders are apparently ac- 

(Turn to page 1072) 


L. F. SOLLy. 
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MECHANICAL CHORE 
EQUIPMENT TO SAVE 
TIME AND LABOR... 


The agricultural revolution today 
is taking place in the farmyard. 
Now, progressive dairymen and cat- 
tle feeders recognize the need for 
more animals and less labor as the 
best way to keep from being plowed 
under by shrinking profits. It is 
imperative that costs be cut through 
mechanization. 

Field work is already well mech- 
anized. The last big stronghold of 
miserable work is in the barnyard 
chores. Feed, hay, manure, bedding 
and milk are often lifted and moved 
three or four times or more. This 
nia is rapidly changing. Clay 
2quipment Corp., Cedar Falls, Iowa, 
has developed silo unlcaders, barn 
cleaners, mechanical feeders, crop 
driers and milking parlor stalls to 
help bring this labor saving revo- 
lution to the average farmer. 


Before the advent of a successful 
silo unloader, 
many good farm- 
ers had discontin- 
ued the use of 
grass silage. A 
grouchy wife com- 
plained of the bad 
odor. The farmer 
past his prime in 
years had to cut CLAY SILO 
out that dangerous UNLOADER 
daily climb up the silo. Trying to 
chop into frozen silage during sub- 
zero weather discouraged many a 
farmer. Today, thousands of silo 
unloaders are in use. Users say, 
“I wouldn’t go through another win- 
ter without a silo unloader for love 
or money.” 


Barn cleaners eliminate one of 
the dirtiest, é 
toughest jobs 
on the dairy 
farm. They 
have been es- 
pecially help- ‘ 
ful where 
farm operators 
have had to 








CLAY BARN 
CLEANER 

slow down because of bad health 
and lack of good hired men. Labor 

efficiency has been greatly improved 
for the dairymen by the modern 
barn cleaner. 


Walk-thru milking parlors have 
become an important factor in the 
cost cutting, labor saving program 
for the dairyman. 
It is possible to 
meet Grade “A” 7*° 
requirements 
without large — 
outlays of cash... 
Increase efficien- CLAY MILKING 
cy by eliminating PARLOR STALLS 
hundreds of unnecessary steps, 
stooping, bending and carrying, 
They are economically adapted to 
loose housing or stanchion barn, 
One man can easily milk 30 cows 
an hour in a 4 stall parlor. 


Crop driers also-add efficiency to 
farming operations. Considerable 
labor is saved by... 
chopping hay, but¥ 4 
the big saving is 
made by feeding 
mow cured hay 
which has a much: 
higher protein 
value. The dairy- 
man can liberally 
reduce or eliminate 
feed supplements. 
Mechanical corn 
drying also pays dividends. 







Xe 





CLAY CROP 
DRIER 


You 
save up to 20 bushels per acre by 
picking corn at 30% moisture and 
eliminating costly field losses. Corn 
borer damage is reduced. Storage 
losses are eliminated in wet years. 


Yes, a new era of mechanization 
is sweeping over U. S. farms. As 
more and more farmers convert to 
these new methods, it becomes 
necessary for all to increase their 
efficiency and to lower operating 
costs. Write to Clay Equipment 
Corp., Cedar Falls, Iowa, to get 
detailed suggestions and moderniza- 
tion ideas for your barn and barn- 
yard. Start planning today for 
lower costs and increased profit on 
your farm. (Advertisement) 





Take The Hard Work Out Of 
Cleaning Your Barn... 


it 
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START YOUR PLANNING 
NOW...NEW 16 PAGE 
BARN CLEANER BOOK 
COVERS PLANS, FACTS 
AND SPECIFICATIONS 





Completely illustrated. Tells what 
to look for when buying a barn 
cleaner. How to plan installation. 
17 questions and answers about.. 
size of cleaner ...size of motor.. 
size of drive unit for your farm 
correct paddle spacing... choosing 
the right chain...Clay’s policy of 
considering equipment sold only 
when it is giving satisfactory serv- 
ice to the user. Here’s information 
you should have before you buy. 











CLAY EQUIPMENT CORP 
1126 South Broadway 
Dept. A13 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
~ 


CLAY EQUIPMENT CORP. 
Dept. A13 
Binghamton, New York 
. 


CLAY EQUIPMENT CORP. 
1251 Olive Street 
Cedar Falls, lowa 
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Why Should You Buy A 





DO YOU RUN THE BARN OR 
DOES THE BARN RUN YOU? 

0 Yes 0) No 
Don't be a slave to barn cleaning. Free 
yourself forever with a Clay barn 
cleaner. You can have more time for 
other farm work More time for 


ting your work load 


O Yes {) No 


GD Barn Cleaner? 


it possible to continue farming by cut- 


WILL YOUR COWS BE IN 
THE BARN WHEN THEY SHOULD? 


A barn cleaner makes it practical to 
keep your cows inside 


This 


pleasure. 
extra animal comfort means more milk 
1S YOUR HEALTH IMPORTANT? bigger checks 
OYes ONo WILL YOUR BOYS STAY ON 
Hard work in a warm barn—then a THE FARM? 
freezing trip to the field. That's barn 0 Yes O Ne 


cleaning without a mechanical cleaner 
... And it’s the cause of unnecessary 
colds and many other serious illnesses 


iS IT HARD TO GET AND 
HOLD A HIRED MAN? 

0 Yes No 
Many owners have found that they can 
obtain better hired men, and hold 
them, after putting in a cleaner 
Work efficiency is greatly improved 
HAS YOUR DOCTOR WARNED 
YOU TO SLOW DOWN? 

O) Yes [) No 


If you have a bad back, heart condi- 
tion, arthritis or some other restricting 
condition... A barn cleaner may make 


[] Barn Cleaner 
L) Silo Unloader 





ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY! 


CLAY EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
1251 Olive Street, Cedar Falls, lowa 


Gentlemen! Please send me new catalog on 


Pitching manure probably drives more 
boys to the city than any other farm 
chore. A barn cleaner may keep your 
boys at home where they are needed 


HAVE YOU CHECKED PRICES? 
(J Yes LJ No 


Clay barn cleaner prices start at ‘less 
than $600.00. Even smallest herd own 
ers can afford automatic barn cleaning 


HAVE YOU CHECKED WITH 
CLAY OWNERS IN YOUR AREA? 
[ } Yes O No 
Thousands of satisfied users are the 


best salesmen we have. Write for a list 
of owners in your area 


| 
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Memo to 
Dairy 
Farmers 
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Next time you walk down Main 
Street, notice how your eye & 
drawn to the attractive merchan- 
dise in the colorful store win- 
dows. Your home town merchants 
plan it that way. They know 
they must arouse your interest 
before you become a customer. 


The American Dairy Association 
pute the same “store window” 
sales strategy to work when sell- 
ing milk. Take TV, for instance. 
In any given week, as many as 
80 million people are drawn to 
the show windows for dairy foods 
provided by the Disneyland and 


Lone Ranger programs. That's a 
lot of people to talk to about 
milk. It's important to make 


every word used arouse interest 
in and make sales for dairy prod- 


ucts 


* > > 
‘ What do we say? Consumer 
and market research point out 


when 
cause 


six major appeals which, 
used in selling messages, 
people to buy more milk: 


@ MILK ts high in protein. 

@ MILK... your best food 
source of calcium, 

@ MILK helps you get rid of 
that tired, restless, wor- 
ried feeling. 

@ MILK helps you 
better, 

@ MILK .. . especially im- 
portant for the diets of 
persons over 35. 


sleep 


@ MILK... naturally re- 
freshing. 
> > > 
This is the bedrock upon which 


American Dairy Association tele- 
vision, radio, and print milk sales 
messages are built Each mes- 
sage also carries the slogan, 
“You never outgrow your need 
for milk,” followed by a direct 
action reminder to “Drink 3 
glasses of milk every day.” 
> . * 


Nature’s most nearly perfect food 
is necessary to the good health 
of people in all age brackets, 
from infancy on. Research shows 
that of all the consumers of 
milk, youngsters drink about as 
much as they need, But as peo- 
ple get older, milk consumpticn 
tends to go down. More than 
half the adults over 15 years of 
age drink one glass or less daily. 
tt la at this market that the 
American Dairy Association di- 
rects ite big selling attack with 
significant sales resulta, 


Your Road to Sales 
American Dairy 
Association 


20 North Wacker Drive 
Chicage 6, lilinois 





Opinions, Brickbats, 


(Centinved from pege 1070) 


cepting it as gospel truth for they 
are taking it at face value and 
are doing nothing to find out if it 
is true. 

Even now “interests” in the 
northern markets are trying to 
stir up antagonism between dairy- 
men in surplus producing areas of 
the North and dairymen in “short 
supply” markets in the South. If 
the truth were known, I am sure 
those who are working so hard to 
help the surplus producing areas 
are more interested in lowering 
prices in the South than in raising 
prices in the North. ‘ 

But, be that as it may, it re- 
mains that the big dairy products 
corporations are scared to death 
that dairymen will organize and 
are doing everything in their pow- 
er to talk them out of it. 

I think it is time we asked dairy 
farmers themselves instead of rely- 
ing on someone else for informa- 
tion. I have yet to talk to a 
dairyman in these past few months 
who is not acutely aware that 
something must be done and, 9 
times out of 10, it is the dairyman 
himself who has brought up the 
subject of a national organization. 
Many, many times I have been 
told by a farmer that he would 
gladly pour out his milk for as 
long as necessary to bring the 
price of milk up to a fair level. 

“Radical,” you say. Perhaps, but 
those aren't my ideas. That is the 
state of mind I am finding in prac- 
tically all our dairymen, large and 
small, the arm-wavers and con- 
servatives. They are looking for a 
leader who is willing to take 
charge instead of one who stands 
on the sidelines and trembles at 
the thought that the farmers won't 
follow his lead. 

Wake up, you so-called dairy 
leaders! The time is ripe for dairy 
farmers to take charge of their 
own business. The only thing they 
lack is someone to guide them. 

Missouri. Wrirorp Hersert 

Greene County Pro- 
ducers Association 


Bring oleo tax back 


If more dairymen thought their 
problerns out like Frank D. Lay- 
ton, Jr. (October 25), we would at 
least get a start in solving the 
dairy problem. No group of peo- 
ple in any industry will let poll- 
ticilans use their business for a po- 
litical football as do the dairy 
farmers. 

According to your editorial, Oc- 
tober 10, 1955, the total invest- 
ment in land, buildings, and equip- 
ment in the national dairy indus- 
try is owned 95 per cent by the 
dairy farmers and 5 per cent by 
financial interests who process 
and distribute dairy products. This 
5 per cent is well-organized into 
a solid action group, which has 
steadily cut the farmers’ share of 
the food dollar to 40 per cent 
while the dairymen are still look- 
ing to Washington for a savior. 
The power is within the dairymen 
themselves to solve the problem. 

Some pertinent facts from the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
reveal that only about 5 per cent 
of the production of milk is sur- 
plus, and if every person in the 
United States would drink an ex- 
tra glass and a half of milk a 
week there would be no surplus. 

We seem to be dealing in quan- 
tities of 5 per cent, with the per- 
centage of surplus the same as 
that of the nonfarmer processing 


Bouquets... 


and distribution interests. The at- 
tached significance in this isn’t 
clear but we do find these inter- 
ests able to pay good dividends 
while the dairymen are in a de- 
pression. 

What is clear, from a study of 
the whole business, is that no so- 
lution can be expected from using 
the farm problem as a_ political 
football. If politicians care to 
solve it, they would put a tax 
back on oleo to bring the price on 
a par with butter, and use the tax 
money to defray expenses on farm 
products other than dairy. 

In this way dairy surpluses 
would quickly vanish and your 
relatives and mine who make their 
living from the dairy business 
would pay an honest price for a 
spread for their bread. 

Utah. Leo G. JENSEN. 


Be fair to Michigan 


In fairness to Michigan (edito- 
rial, “Still using scrub bulls!” Oc- 
tober 10) why not give statistics 
on other states as to the number 
of users of purebred bulls and so 
forth? Michigan has one of the 
best and biggest artificial breed- 
ers associations. It started in 1946 
on this program and has worked 
hard to better conditions. 

I can't believe Michigan is below 
average. Do others have such sta- 
tistics? At least we are concerned. 

Michigan. Mrs. Haroip DANCER. 

The data from Michigan are the 
only data that we have received 
on the use of scrub bulls. We as- 
sume the Michigan results would 
be repeated in many other states. 


French hangover 


I am sure your readers will 
find the following editorial to be 
familiar reading. It appeared in 
the August 20 issue of the London 
Economist. 

“Britons find it difficult to mus- 
ter sympathy for a neighbor who 
complains of having too much wine 
in the cellar. Yet each year one 
of the major problems of the 
French government is to decide 
how to get rid of the country’s ex- 
cess production of wine. Last week 
free distribution was added to the 
list of measures taken to tap off 
the surplus. A litre of wine per 
week is to be given free to the 
‘economically weak’'—old-age pen- 
sioners, invalids, and the like—and 
the Minister of Defense has been 
asked to raise the wine ration for 
the troops. 

“Indeed, free distribution seems 
to be a favourite French way of 
tackling agricultural over-produc- 
tion; free milk and sugar were 
M. Mendes-France’s contribution to 
solving the problem. With wine 
now being poured on top of milk 
and sugar, Parisian wits are al- 
ready prophesying national indi- 
gestion. 

“Over-production in the vine- 
yards now costs the French ex- 
chequer some £25 million a year. 
Free distribution of wine is ex- 
pected to account for about 11 mil- 
lion gallons, while about 175 mil- 
lion gallons are to be purchased 
this year by the state for distill- 
ing, which is a completely uneco- 
nomic proposition. 

“For the southern vine-growers, 
under pressure from Algerian im- 
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@ Great for Chaps, Cuts, Wire Snags, 
Windburn, Sunburn and beneficial 
massage of Caked Bag. Soothing, anti- 
septic-on-contact. Spreads right, STAYS 
ON. Get BAG BALM at your dealer's 


FREE Cow Book: “Care and Feeding 


of Dairy Cattle”. Illustr. Easy to under- 
stand. Write TODAY. 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION COMPANY 


Lyndonville 48, Vermont 


INSIST ON 


BAG BALM 








Eo sfer Save Feeder 
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FOR HAY OR ENSILAGE 
Model =15 589” 


15 Ft. Long 
FREIGHT PREPAIC 





© PERMANENT 

© ALL-METAL CONSTRUCTION 
© CUTS YOUR FEED COST 

@ FEEDS 24 HEAD 


CENTRAL STATES SALES CO 
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Here's faster, safer milking—and 
easier on your cows! That's be 
cause only Conde 400" Milkers 
have the 
Conde “ 400" Patented inflation 
Has a rounded top that fits against 
the base of the cow's udder form 
ing @ perfect seal with absolute 
comfort. Having @ tapered side- 
wail, the cow's teat, regardiess of 
length, is always squeezed in the 
right direction to give nature pos 
itive tance im k g the 
teats in ‘““hand-milked"’ condition, 
regardiess of the vacuum require- 
ments 
Enjoy Conde ‘400°’ mitking in floor 
models, suspended models or con. 
veyor type models for milking par 
lor or barn installation. All have 
the Conde patented exclusives that 
save you time and money — have 
healthy cows with a Conde 
~ Free demonstration—See your 











if yy!) local Conde dealer for tree - 
ji gto’ lonstration or send for informa. 
. tion on the complete line of 

NC 4 “400” 








CONDE MILKING MACHINE Co., Inc 


SMERRILI NEW YORK 








DECEMBER 10, 1955 


ports and the competition of other 
regions, emergency measures to 
protect their livelihood seem an 
absolute necessity. But, since the 
cheap vin ordinaire is unsuitable 
for export, and since home con- 
sumption carnot be fostered with- 
out increasing the dangers of alco- 
holism, the only long-term solution 
appears to lie in the elimination of 
poorer quality vines and the trans- 
fer of lend to more productive 
cultures 

“For years this has been the 
government's official programme; 
but the maintenance of artificial 
prices and indiscriminate subsidiz- 
ing, without regard to the quality 
of the product, have made it al- 
most impossible to realize. If the 
present waste is not to continue 
indefinitely the government will 
therefore have to act much more 
determinedly. Otherwise the morn- 
ing after each vendange is likely 
to find the government with a 
financia: hangover.” 

New York FRANK MEISSNER. 


“Hypnotized” butter 


This controversy over oleo vs. 
butter would be quite easily solved 
if it were not for these white-col- 
lared halfwits who think they 
know how to improve on what the 
Creator made it possible for us to 
have; that is, good butter. I've 
lived on this farm for 59 years and 
we always made our own butter. 
But if I had to buy our butter, 
I’m afraid it would be oleo simply 
because of these sanitary cranks. 

When our good-flavored cream 
gets into butter at the creamery 
it has been pasteurized, hypnotized, 
mesmerized, and homogenized un- 
til it is devitalized, deflavorized, and 
deappetized and people prefer oleo. 
By that time it is an insult to a 
decent cow to even call it butter. 
Then we wonder why there is 
such a surplus of butter. 

When butter on the market was 
60 cents per pound I know of peo- 
ple who offered to give us farmers 
$1 per pound if we would make 
their butter for them, and they 
would drive out 10 miles or more 
to get it besides 

If they would quit their “monkey- 
shines” with our cream and give 
people real cow-butter and not 
ruined-butter, our surplus problem 
would be solved as people would 
not care for oleo, I’ve fed better 
food to hogs than oleo but I don’t 
know but what I would prefer oleo 
to this ruined cow-butter that is 
on the market as it has all the 
good flavor taken out by all their 

izing.” 

I have lived all my life on but- 
ter that wasn't pasteurized, etc., 
and I cannot see where I am any 
worse off. Before all this sanitary- 
extreme bunk we were more 
healthy and our hospitals were not 
overcrowded 

Why not take this rotten butter 
off the market, supply people with 
real butter, and see the surplus 
take a rapid exit? 

You cannot sell people on junk 
that is hardly fit to eat just be- 
cause you want to call it dairy 
butter. If one dared to do so (and 
that because of our sanitary laws), 
one could sell all the butter he 
could make from a dozen cows at 
a fancy price, even in this sparsely 
settied community 

To be sure, I want to sell my 
cream at a higher price than at 
present and would -f my cream was 
not a sorry wreck by the time it 
gets to the public to consume. 

Kansas. DesTon CHAPIN, 
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Dry Cows Need 


FULOPEP FITTING FEED 











@ul-0-Pep's added nutritional strength 
BUILDS UP BODY CONDITION 


Your dry cow is doing a big, two-fold job... 1. Building a © THE 
calf... 2. Conditioning her body for her next lactation. Unless you dhe Boost 
feed her properly when she’s dry, she'll rob her own body VITAMIN ‘6 
of hard-to-replace nutrients to build her calf. Actually, THAT ae 
she’s robbing you of valuable milk later on! 


DEVELOPS STRONG CALVES 


Many modern dairymen now build up their dry cows 
with vitamin-rich Ful-O-Pep Fitting Feed. Sure helps cows build 
sound, sturdy calves... builds up a reserve for 
their next milking periods, too. What’s more, Ful-O-Pep nourishes 
the tiny, useful bacteria in the rumen, enabling cattle to 
assimilate grain and roughage more efficiently 


BUILDS UP BULLS, TOO! 
Ful-O-Pep’s special vitamin and mineral fortification 
helps build up bulls for breeding . . . makes it outstanding for 
growing heifers with milk-making capacity. So, this year, 
try extra-nutritious Ful-O-Pep Fitting Feed . . . built around clean, 
crimped oats and barley. It’s truly an outstanding dairy feed! 





oa 


See your Ful-O-Pep Dealer 
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When better automobiles are bulit Buick will bulid them 


New Boulevard Ride - even on the byways 


LONG a city street, it rides with sweep- 
A ing grace — and from the envying 
eyes that follow you in a long linger, 
you know you’re traveling in the freshest 


fashion on wheels. 


Ata light, along a turnpike, or up a long 
hill 
with the silent might and flash-fast 


it moves like pure performance — 


response of the loftiest, highest- 
compression horsepower in Buick 
history—and with the instant take-hold 
take-off of a terrific new Variable Pitch 


Dynaflow.* 
That you know from merely pressing the 
gas pedal a small fraction of its full 


travel 


But not till you guide this great new 
Buick to the off-beat roads and the high- 
crowned blacktop will you fully know 
what wonderful new magnificence has 
been brought to the Buick ride for 1956. 


( ‘onsider this: 


than just the constant 
springs on all four 


There's more her: 
buoyancy of coil 
wheels — and the on-target track of a 


*WVew Advanced Variable Pitch Dynaflow is 


dt is standard on Readmasieor, Super and Century 








full-length torque-tube — and the solid 
substance of a massive X-member frame. 


There's a new deep-oil cushioning of jars 
and jolts that brings a boulevard smooth- 
ness to every road you ride. 


There's a swift new surety of control on 
turns and curves and uneven roads —and 
a catlike grace in the way you corner. 


There’s a whole new front-end geometry 
that gives a brand-new “sweetness” to 
the feel of the car—that holds this broad 
Buick to a level plane on full-turn curves 
— eases steering to a new delicacy — 
brings front wheels to a more positive 
return to center—adds a truer and more 
solid “sense of direction” to the car's 
every inch of travel. 


Your Buick dealer is ready now to offer 
you a sampling of what ride-engineering 
at its Buick best can mean. 


Drop in on him soon—and take your own 
measure of the automobile that just had 


to be called the best Buick yet. 


BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 


the oaly Dynaflow Buich builds today 
optional at modest extra cost on the Special. (Standard on Roadmaster and Super, optional at extra cost on other Series 


NEW Precision-Balanced Chassis, engineered all new from 
front to rear for extra-rugged roadability 
NEW V8 Power Peaks Ia Every Buick 
{ ) Puch Dynaflow*—with double-action take-o 
ro. eae fog a Luxury Ride—with 
; “alcoil springing and true torque-tube drive 


Po 








NEW Sweep: Ahead Styling—with Fashion 
Color Harmony inside and out 


NEW Smoother-Action Brakes with Suspended Pedal 


NEW Stepped-Up Gas Mileage in All Buicks 


NEW Safety Power Steering? for instant 
and constant response 


—and 97 Other New Features 


rw -..—."* 





SEE JACKIE GLEASON ON TY 
Every Soturday Evening 

















Politicians bother my 


Let’s omit this name-calling nonsense 


and get down to cases. It is easy to 


criticize, 


my political 


friend, but 


what is your solution to the problem? 


ACK in the 
B days of my 

boyhood 
(when a crystal 
radio set and a 
weekly newspa- 
per were the 
most intimate 
ties we had with the world more than 10 
miles away from us) politics used to be in- 
teresting and somewhat fascinating. About 
every two years we'd hitch up the buggy (or 
a bit later, crank up the Model T) to journey 
off to the county seat to hear a debate be- 
tween the Republican and Democratic candi- 
dates for Congress. And it would be an extra 
thrill if the candidates for governor or sena- 
tor were on the program. 

Usually these political rallies were all-day 
affairs, and we probably enjoyed the picnics 
more than the speeches and the handshaking 
and baby kissing. The rest of the political 
excitement was ypsually a trip to town on elec- 
tion eve or on the day of the election. 

I suppose that our between-elections inter- 
est in government affairs was at a pretty low 
level, at least as far as the national govern- 
ment was concerned, because in those days 
what the politicians did in Washington didn’t 
have too much effect on our daily lives, ex- 
cept, of course, in times of war. 

Not so today, brother! I go out to the 
barn in the morning to do the milking and 
tune in the radio for some music or news. 
Here it is, a year before the next congres- 
sional elections, and the politicians are al- 
ready calling each other a pack of dirty 
names. 

In the evening I try to relax in front of 
the television set, and, this soon, regular pro- 
grams are being cancelled to bring us a mes- 
sage from some politician who is either at- 
tacking the opposition party or defending his 
own voting record. 

We get a daily newspaper now, and it just 
doesn’t seem right that so much space should 
be given to a political campaign a year be- 
fore that campaign is due to result in an 
election. 

Things have really changed. Our biggest 
political interest used to be the election of the 
township board or the local school district 
board because these units of government were 
the ones that affected us the most. 
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by Chris Hoffmann 


Today, however, we seem to await with 
great anticipation everything that comes out 
of Washington. It’s in the capitol that our 
milk prices are set, the prices we pay for feed 
are determined, the number of acres of wheat 
or corn we can grow is measured out for us 

just to mention a few of the hundred and 
one things that affect our daily lives. 

The past couple of years have not been 
especially prosperous for those of us who milk 
cows for a living. Some dairymen have suf- 
fered more than others. But having a slump 
in income in dairying is not exactly new to 
those of us who have been in business for a 
number of years. We've had some mighty 
good years and some very 
bad years, but so far, over 
the long pull, there seems 
to be a healthy balance in 
favor of dairying as a way 
to earn a living. 

Getting back to the politi- 
cians, it appears now that 
the dairy farmers are going 
to be smack dab in the mid- 
dle of things when the 1956 
political mud slinging gets 
really wild. The issues aren't 
split exactly on party lines, 
but generally it looks as 
though the Republicans are 
going to argue that they 
have saved the dairy indus- 
try by using flexible support 
levels. The Democrats will 
argue that 90 per cent price 
supports should have been 
maintained and that the 
GOP policies drew lifeblood 
from us dairymen in these 
past two years. 

Looking at the situation 
as of this moment, there 
seems to be some justifica- 
tion for both arguments, Be- 
fore we get too far into the 
political campaign, however, 
we dairymen ought to take 
a good look, a good, long 
look, that is, at what has 
happened, what is happen- 
ing, and what might happen. 

What's our problem? Why 
are our milk prices down 


ee 
ee 


from the peak levels we enjoyed a few years 
ago? Why aren't we enjoying the same high 
level of prosperity that is common to almost 
everyone except farmers? 

It so happens that since the latter part of 
1952, as has happened before, we have been 
producing a lot more milk than consumers 
have been willing to buy. 

I bought a new car not too long ago at 
several hundred dollars under list price be- 
cause my dealer had more 1955 models on 
hand than he wanted just before the 1956 
cars were due to be delivered to his show- 
rooms. There's downward pressure on prices 


whenever the supply of a (Turn to page 1088) 





“Don't pin me down, boy! This 
is the promisin’ season,” 
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NEW YORK DEFICIENT 
IN COBALT 


A Cornell University research project re- 
veals that cobalt, normally found in soil, is 
necessary to cattle and other animals because 
it provides vitamin B-12 which is needed for 
blood nutrition. Cornell scientists found that 
New York state has large areas of cobalt de- 
ficient soils. 

Studies have shown that these deficiencies 
are readily and cheaply corrected by adding 
cobalt compound to livestock rations. As a 
direct result, almost all commercial feed 
companies are adding cobalt to their feed 
products. It is recommended that feeds con- 
tain two to four grams of cobalt salts per 
ton. 

By adding this mineral element to the 
feeds, New York state dairymen are saving 
about $480,000 a year in increased milk pro- 
duction. Professor S. E. Smith, who con- 
ducted the study, says the quantity of cobalt 
that resembles the size of a piece of chalk 
would meet the daily requirements of 20,000 
cows or 100,000 sheep. 

When an animal! is deficient in cobalt, it loses 
its appetite and weight, and its blood be- 
comes anemic, Therefore, a cow would pro- 
duce less milk. The bacteria in an animal's 
stomach turns the cobalt into vitamin B-12. 
Therefore, the mineral deficiency is essen- 
tially a vitamin deficiency. 

The study was conducted in cooperation 
with the United States Plant Soil and Nutri- 
tion laboratory at Cornell, 


RAT-PROOFING 
PAYS DIVIDENDS 


Each rat on the farm will eat about $10 
worth of stored grain this winter. An invest- 
ment of 10 cents can prevent this damage, 
according to an Ohio State University con- 
servationist. 


Rodents probably already have moved from , 


fields to farm buildings. The rat menace may 
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be reduced by picking up trash and stacking 
lumber 12 to 18 inches off the ground. Bur- 
rows may be gassed with calcium cyanide 
but, in addition, a continuous program of 
poisoning with warfarin baits should be car- 
ried on, The use of warfarin will reduce rat 
populations, but it is only a temporary con- 
trol unless rat-proofing measures are taken. 

Such materials as hardware clo’h of one- 
fourth-inch mesh and galvanized sheet metal 
can be used in rat-proofing corncribs. Iso- 
lated cribs can be protected by lining the 
floor, if it is not made of concrete, and hard- 
ware cloth can be extended 3 feet up the 
sides. Above this lining place a continuous 
12- to 18-inch band of sheet metal. If loaders 


or stacks of materials are left against the 
crib, the rats will climb above the rat-proof- 


ing. Cribs attached to another building should 
be completely enclosed in wire mesh. 

For a new crib the footers for foundations 
should be sunk 3 feet into the ground and the 
concrete walls should be extended 2 feet 
above the ground. Wood-floored cribs should 
be built upon piers that give a 2-foot clear- 
ance above the ground. Piers should be en- 
cased in sheet metal or topped by metal 
flanges extending 9 inches from the post. 


DRINKING CUPS 
GOOD INVESTMENT 


Chopping a hole in the ice on a stock tank 
or firing up the old tank heater can be a 
disagreeable chore on a cold winter morning. 
Since water is so important for high milk 
production, it should be made readily avail- 
able even in coldest weather. 

The best and most efficient method of pro- 
viding water to dairy cattle is through drink- 
ing cups. If placed where they are exposed 
to freezing temperatures, the cup and con- 
necting pipes should be wrapped with a heat- 
ing cable. If the bottom of the cup is en- 
closed, this system will work outside in cold- 
est weather. 

Where cattle are housed in a loose housing 
setup, a smal] tank located in the barn or 
shed is best for the pressure water system. 
Insulation should be used as _ insurance 
against freezing. If a drain is attached to 
the tank, a constant stream of water will 
help to keep it from freezing. 

Where drinking cups are used in the dairy 
barn, it is important to clean them out daily 
to make sure your dairy cows are getting a 
constant supply of clean, fresh water. Hay 
and grain lodged in the bottom of the cup 
will not only prevent flow of water, but even- 
tually will contaminate the water so it is 
distasteful to dairy cattle. 


LIGHTS INCREASE 
EGG PRODUCTION 


A Rutgers University poultryman says that 
layers should have at least 13 hours of light 
each day in order to maintain egg produc- 
tion during winter months. Lights can in- 
crease production by as much as 20 to 30 
per cent. 

The time lights are turned on depends 
entirely on the poultryman. Morning lights 
start the hens’ working day about three to 
five hours before sunrise. This method is 
generally preferred by most poultrymen. 

Evening lights merely prolong the working 
day of the hens three to five hours after 
sunset. With this method of lighting, a 
dimming system should be used so that lights 
are not turned off abruptly, leaving the 
chickens in total darkness. By dimming the 
lights for a few minutes, the birds will find 
their way to the roosts before the lights are 
turned off completely. 

All-night lights, using low wattage lamps, 
are used to enable any bird to eat at any 
time of the night it desires. This method of 
lighting is more commonly used among broil- 
er growers than egg producers, however. 





Judging contest begins 
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KEEP TRACTOR 
RUNNING SMOOTHLY 


Here are suggestions for keeping your trac- 
tor in topnotch working condition during the 
winter months. 

Wendell Bowers, University of Illinois farm 
machinery specialist, says two “musts” are 
a winter-grade lubricant and antifreeze. 

Use the winter-grade lubricant in the 
crankcase and air cleaner. If you are not 
sure of the exact weight to use, check in 
your instruction manual. 

Also, put an antifreeze with a high boiling 
point in the radiator, and check the opera- 
tion of the thermostat. Bowers says the radi- 
ator temperature should stay between 165 
and 185 degrees in gasoline tractors, and 
between 180 and 200 degrees in diesel trac- 
tors. 

Since your tractor will probably be operat- 
ing in more mud and moisture this winter, 
be sure to check the front wheel bearings 
more often than you do in summer. 

If your tractor is to be used very much 
for belt work, Bowers recommends that you 
keep the oil level in the belt pulley housing 
at the right height and make sure the trac- 
tor sits as level as possible. It is also neces- 
sary to keep the ignition system clean and 
in good repair. 


WHO RULES 
THE ROOST? 


When chickens are first housed, they fight 
a good deal. The reason is that they are es- 
tablishing a “peck order.” The birds that 
lose most of the battles are usually afraid 
to line up at crowded feeders or waterers. 





When there isn’t enough equipment, inferior 
birds may actually lose weight or even be- 
come culls. 


When you add a few birds to your flock, 
you can expect trouble. Several birds may 
attack the strangers until they are exhausted 
or, in extreme cases, even until they die. 

Frightened birds are more restless and ir- 
ritable than calm ones. Here are simple pre- 
cautions that should help to keep your birds 
quiet: 

1. Keep dogs, cats, sparrows, and other 
birds out of the house. 

2. Don't blow horns or operate noisy ma- 
chinery near the laying house. 

3. Knock on the door before entering lay- 
ing house. 

4. Avoid quick movements in the laying 
house, especially in handling sacks or other 
bulky objects. 

5. Some poultrymen put radios in their 
laying houses to accustom birds to “strange” 
noises. 
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This Is a 
comfort bar 


Warm in winter, cool in summer, 
this new barn is a pleasure to 
work in. Always bright and dry, 
the ReHill barn features 


new ideas in building. 


many 


by Allister FJ. MacDougall 





COMFORT STALL has manger divider lower than 
normal to prevent cows from reaching under them. 
Note comparatively flat manger and feed alley. 





WINTER SUN penetrates almost full width of 
barn. No moisture condensation noted until tem- 
perature dropped down to 12 degrees below zero. 





EXHAUST FLUE feeds to two electric exhaust 
fans, independently controlled, and louvers. Air 
inlet is provided in the ceiling edge of the barn. 
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NEW BARN is constructed of cinder blocks, double - paned insulating windows, 


lumber, and aluminum roofing. 


OW comfort has been the goal of many 
t. dairymen in their dairy barns, When 

Ivan and Edwin ReHill of Stow, Mass., 
built their new barn, they planned for “man 
comfort,” too. 

Ivan and his son were limited in their 
dairy future by an old, dark, inefficient barn, 
too small for the size of dairy operation they 
planned. As they looked to the future, they 
saw the need for at least 22 additional stalls 
for their expanding Holstein herd. The struc- 
ture they discussed, therefore, was consid- 
ered an addition to the existing building. 

Among the things they agreed upon which 
should be provided in the new barn were the 
following: 

1. Cow 
stalls. 

2. Plenty of sunlight in the winter; a mini- 
mum of sunlight in the summer. 

3. Excellent ventilation and insulation pre- 
venting the normal moisture condensation 
found in so many dairy barns. 

4. Freedom from post obstructions. 

5. A barn easy to expand. 

To meet these needs, Ivan ReHill laid out 
a barn 38 by 60 feet, with 22 comfort stalls. 
These stalls measured 6 feet, 4 inches in 
length and varied from 3 feet, 9 inches to 4 
feet, 2 inches in width. 

While these comfort stalls are the normal 
stalls available from various manufacturers, 
the ReHills made one change. They provided 
a relatively flat manger with only a 2-inch 
drop from the feed alley to the bottom of the 
manger. This made it necessary to drop the 
stall divider which projects over the manger. 
Lowering the divider prevents the cows 
stretching and reaching which would result 
with the standard manger divider and the 
flat manger. 

The customary 5-inch concrete curb was 
provided between the stalls to help keep bed- 
ding in place and prevent the cows injuring 
each other’s udders. In this concrete curb, too, 
were the customary slots for 2 by 4 dividers 
which are used in many comfort stalls to 
hold the bedding under the cow and regulate 
where she drops her manure. These dividers 
have not yet been used by the ReHills be- 
cause they quickly installed cow trainers which 
resulted in at least 90 per cent of all manure 
being dropped directly into the gutter 

Turning to the problem of plenty of winter 
sunlight and no direct sun rays in summer, 
the ReHills installed 16 farm-grade double- 
paned windows, 3 by 5 feet in size. Of these, 
8 are on the south, 4 on the north, and 2 at 
each end, east and west. 

With an 18-inch roof overhang, June sun- 
light does not strike these windows while the 


comfort through large, roomy 


December sun, which is much lower, pene- 
trates far across the barn. 
These double-paned windows cost $27.50 


This picture was taken on a dark day last winter. 


each. The frames, glazing compound, and in- 
stallation by a professional glazier brought 
the total cost to $40.90 each. Ivan ReHill be- 
lieves that this cost is not excessive when you 
consider the savings in block for walls plus 
ordinary steel sash and glazing with single- 
pane lights. 

Last winter the glass was dry at all times 
except when the temperature got down to 10 
to 12 degrees below zero, when there was a 
very slight fogging but only for a few hours. 
With the ventilating system he has, Mr, Re- 
Hill feels the critical point or moisture con- 
dition in his barn arrives only when the tem- 
perature is at or below 12 degrees below zero 

To complement the double-paned windows, 
the ReHills provided insulation and ventila- 
tion. The insulation came through filling the 
cinder block cores in the walls with vermic- 
ulite. 

On the ceiling, which slopes 6 inches up- 
ward to the center of the barn, were installed 
4 by 8 foot sheets of insulating board. This 
material, 25/32 of an inch thick, was sprayed 
with shellac as a sealer and painted with two 
coats of paint. 

Around the edge of the ceiling was left a 
l-inch open slot which provided an air in- 
take (Hoard’s Dairyman, November 10, 1953). 

Ceiling joists were so laid that there was a 
6-inch rise from the plate to the center of the 
ceiling. This provided for natural ventilation 
feeding the ventilation duct 

Down the center of the barn above the ceil- 
ing was constructed an 18-by-36-inch duct 
which leads to two 16-inch electric exhaust 
fans installed in the west end of the barn. 
These two fans are independently thermo- 
statically controlled so if one fan will not 
take care of the load, the second fan will cut 
in. They are set at 3 degrees apart. Ventila- 
tion is so planned that the air in the barn 
will change every 7 minutes. Temperature in 
the barn is based on the principle that when 
it is zero outdoors it will be 50 degrees in the 


barn. Last winter when it was 15 degrees be- 
low zero outdoors it was 45 degrees in the 
barn. 


Freedom from posts was provided in the 
barn by the use of roof trusses. These truss- 
es, spaced 2 feet on center, were constructed 
in a unique manner. Local carpenters wanted 
to build them in place piecemeal, This 
sounded too slow and cumbersome to the Re- 
Hills, Therefore, they planned to prefabri- 
cate them on the grounds using factory-pro 
duction methods. Out of %-inch finished 
stock, Ivan ReHill made an exact pattern of 
each piece of the truss. These were used as 
cutting templates, 

The truss design was laid out on the black- 
topped roadway, and pieces of wood or blocks 
were nailed down to form a jig. Four willing 
relatives pitched in cut- (Turn to page 1090) 
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GEORGE ANDERSEN, 


UTAH, never pastures his milking herd. All 
roughage is brought to his registered Holsteins, and they seem to like 
it as indicated by average production of 13,208 pounds milk, 485 pounds 
fat. Regular calving has contributed greatly to the herd average, too. 
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A. N. BRENNEMAN, OHIO, keeps his registered Ayrshire herd on top 
not only by good breeding and management but by continuous checking 
of herd through D.H.LA. herd book. He feeds silage year around because 
he doesn’t depend on pasture, which “grows only according to weather.” 


Can you havea... high herd average with 


These seven men prove you can. Their 
herds average 538 pounds fat. Here, in 


addition to breeding, are their feeding, 
management, and health practices. 


How does your herd average now compare 
with your average prior to artificial breeding? 


George H. Andersen, Utah: We began breed- 
ing artificially in 1950. Our herd average at that 
time was about 475 pounds fat. At present our 
28 registered Holsteins average 13,208 pounds 
milk and 485 pounds fat 

A. N. Brenneman, Ohio: When we started 
breeding artificially 6 years ago our herd av- 
eraged 420 pounds fat. Today, with over half of 
our 20 registered Ayrshires resulting from arti- 
ficial breeding, the herd averages 10,966 pounds 
milk and 456 pounds fat 

Joe Dence, New York: Our herd averaged 429 
pounds fat when we started breeding artificially 
in 1943. Now our 39 registered Holsteins av- 
erage 14,460 pounds milk and 521 pounds fat. 

Arthur E. Hansen, Washington: I did not test 
prior to starting with artificial breeding, in 1946. 
At present our 16 Jerseys and Holsteins average 
14,699 pounds milk and 656 pounds fat 

Russell Mathews, Illinois: When we started 
breeding artificially, in 1941, our herd averaged 


about 370 pounds fat. Now our 30 registered 
Holsteins average 14.290 milk and 576 pounds 
fat 

Carl N. Waldson, Wisconsin: Our herd av- 


eraged from 400 to 420 pounds fat prior to 1943 
when we started breeding artificially. Today our 
entire herd is the result of artificial breeding 
The 24 registered Holsteins average 13,931 pounds 
milk and 524 pounds fat 

Stanley BE. Weaver, Pennsylvania: We started 
our herd in 1945 and have used artificial breed- 
ing ever since so we have no previous production 
record. At present, however, our 16 registered 
Guernseys average 11,041 pounds milk and 547 
pounds butterfat 


Has your herd improved in type as a result 
of artificial breeding? 
Andersen: Has held previous average. 
Brenneman: No. The herd is bred principally 
to the same inbred bull. His bloodline was very 
close to my bloodline. Our heifers slipped a bit 


in size or capacity, and in udders. The udders 
are a little light in front and milk harder than 
the average of the rest of the herd. The daugh- 
ters did not slip in production, however. 

Dence: Yes. Although our herd has not been 
officially classified for type, we have had a defi- 
nite improvement in udders since we began ar- 
tificial breeding. 

Hansen: Yes. 

Mathews: Yes. Previously we had several cows 
that were classified Good and Good Plus. Now 
I have only 2 Good, 14 Good Plus, 13 Very Good, 
and 1 Excellent. We are breeding a good deal 
better udders. 

Waldson: Yes. 
because some prize winners have come out of the 
herd. The grand champion cow, Waldholm 
Bluebell Burke Design, at the 1954 Wisconsin 
State Fair, was from our herd. Mooseheart 
placed within first 10 at major shows with some 
of our breeding. 

Weaver: Yes. 


In your opinion, how do the following items 
influence herd average? 








— SS meee ; 
Inheritance Feeding Health Other 
* * _ 

Andersen 40 40 20 

Brenneman 50 25 25 

Hansen 50 50 Will fellow 

Mathews 40 30 20 10 (care) 
Waldson 30 40 30 


Weaver 25 35 30 10 








Has the conception rate been satisfactory with 
artificial breeding? 


Andersen: Yes. It is about the same as with 
natural service. 

Brenneman: No. We had some breeding 
trouble when we started breeding artificially. 
We have about the same conception rate now 
with artificial breeding as we had naturally 
wher we started. All along we have been having 
trouble getting heifers settled. 


It must have done some good’ 


artificial breeding? 


Dence: Yes. I believe our record is better 
than with natural service because we have 
learned to time our breeding better than we did 
in natural service. Disease factors are better 
controlled, too. 

Hansen: Yes. We have about the same re- 
sults as we had with natural service. I have 
had some trouble with virgin heifers, however 

Mathews: Yes. Our experience artificially is 
better than with natural service. 

Waldson: Yes. The conception is as good as 
can be expected —- about the same as natural 
service. There are always conditions which re- 
quire a veterinarian’s service. Our technician is 
prompt to advise me when to call a veterinarian. 

Weaver: Yes. 


How often do you check cows for signs of 
heat? 

Andersen: Three times daily; morning, noon, 
and night. 

Brenneman: We can check them several 
times a day because our pastures are near the 
farm buildings. We watch them particularly 
when we are doing chores. 

Dence: Twice daily; morning and night. 

Hansen: Night and morning. 

Mathews: Chore-time, morning and night. 

Waldson: We are very careful to check the 
entire herd morning and night, when they come 
in and again when they go out. 

Weaver: We check them just once a day in 
winter and twice a day during the summer. 


In addition to “riding” signs of heat, what 
other signs do you especially notice? 

Andersen: Just riding. 

Brenneman: Increase in milk flow of cow 
coming in heat. 

Dence: Unusual alertness or nervousness. Mu- 
cus on tail or mucous discharge. 

Hansen: Cow being uneasy, alert, slow to let 
down milk. 

Mathews: Nervousness, alert in the eye, ears 
may be up, bawling, holding up milk. 
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RUSSELL MATHEWS, ILLINOIS, is trying heat-dried baled hay this year CARL WALDSON, WISCONSIN, gives major credit to a 
for the first time. Previously he has fed air-dried chopped hay to his smooth-working breeding co-operative and experienced tech- 
Clanyard Farms Holsteins which average 14,290 pounds milk and 576 pounds fat. nician, Robert Dushek (left). With 10 years’ experience, Du- 
He reports that artificial breeding has improved type, particularly the udders shek has high conception rate; breeds about 5,000 cows yearly, 





\ 
' Lh 
JOE DENCE ARTHUR HANSEN STANLEY WEAVER 
New York Washington Pennsylvania 
The Dence herd aver- With 656 pounds fat, At Echo Valley Farm, 
ages 521 pounds fat, Hansen's Jerseys and Herdsman Weaver 
but son, Joe, has fu- Holsteins are tops feeds grass silage to 
ture sights even high- Steams hay with hot 547-lb. Guernsey herd. 
er when he will have a water and molasses Prefers sodium bisul- 
wider choice of bulls a feeding in advance fite as preservative. as 
Waldson: Slight discharge. Watch very care- freshen at 2 years of age. If slow at maturing, Hansen: Proper timing, which I think is any- 
fully hold over a little longer time in last half of heat 
Beaver: Bawling, restlessness, discharge, fail- Weaver: 16-19 months Mathews: Keeping record of heat periods, Do 


Mead: : not breed before 60 days after calving. Do not 
What is the technician's practice as to time breed if there is any pus discharge 
of insemination in relation to stage of heat? Waldson: It begins with the bull committee 


ure to let down milk. 


Do you have cows with so-called “quiet” 


heats? How do you manage fo catch these? Andersen: 12-18 hours or longer. in selecting good, healthy bulls from healthy 
Andersen, Brenneman, and Weaver: No Brenneman: They prefer from middle of heat herds and good cow families. The bull being 


Dence: Yes. We watch for heat periods from period on toward the end of heat period properly fed and cared for to produce good, 
healthy semen and, most of all, getting it (se- 


back figures, written down whenever noticed. Dence: Cows first noticed in morning are 
By keeping such records we can watch for usually bred in late afternoon or evening. Night men) into the hands of the technicians the same 
“quiet” heats and usually see some unusual sign calls are bred before noon the following day day as collected. Care and sanitation in collec- 
in the cow Hansen: Middle heat or past tion of the semen. This is a big factor. With 

e ¢ - . . 7 ‘¢ P . ang or ’ 

Hansen: Yes. Most herds have a cow or two Mathews: The p.m.’s he tries to breed by Dr. E. R —— SS aes _ manager ss 
to take care of that. After she is noticed once, noon; and the a.m.'s later in the afternoon “_ women - toerens oan i. . 7 ofties fe 
I make note for next heat , i, at eee! es , aie os ning, ellicient group on througn the office torce 
Waldson: For an a.m. heat, inseminator will and entire stud. No stone is left unturned to 


Mathews: Once in awhile. One especially, she be here in late p.m. or next morning. We bred 


ate / ‘ alles , wt % attain the best 
will watch me when I am walking in back of a problem cow the next day and she settled 


Weaver: Proper diagnosis of heat period and 


her, turning her head from side to side. This year this cow settled with frozen semen, breeding at proper time 
Waldson: Yes. Call veterinarian who gives a a little late. For p.m. heat inseminator comes an 
treatment which gives the ovaries a jolt and following morning, around 10 to 11 o'clock, How have you handled repeat breeders? 


“yy tar crefi P 
they start secreting. Cite examples. 
Andersen: Breed them as late in their heat 


cycle as possible 


What do you estimate your average calving 
Following calving, how many days do you _ interval to be? 


wait before breeding a cow? Andersen, Mathews, and Waldson: 12 months. P 
mesa, tinea Steet ““ » 421 Brenneman: If they do not settle in 3 or 4 
Andersen: 50-60. renneman —_ — Soe months, services, I have them examined, Veterinarian can 
Brenneman: Never breed them under 60 days Dence and Weaver: 13 months. correct many abnormalities. Take more patience 


and preferably 70 to 90 days. P 7 cows ; - ato : ; 
Pt 90 days or a on 2 tl either way. Have you used semen from beef breeds to ye ~4 os aa . aa oe wren o< andes 
, obtain smaller calves from first-calf heifers? 019 2N4@ has had 8 calves from 8 natural services; 

Hansen: 60 days; 59, no. bred artificially ever since, 2 to 3 services 
Mathews: At least 60 days, usually about 75 All members: No. Dence: If a cow fails to settle by third sery 
ice, we have her checked by veterinarian and 


days. 
Waldson: At least 60-70 days. In your opinion, what is most important in fojiow his advice. If our records show abnormal 
Weaver: 3 months. assuring a good conception rate? heat periods, we usually have them checked be- 

Andersen: Working with a good technician fore trying to breed them 

At what age do you breed virgin heifers? Brenneman: 1. Be sure cow is in good condi- Hansen: If heat intervals are natural, I don't 
items 98 mente. tion before being bred. 2. Don't allow cows to worry on one or two repeats Otherwise, the 
Brenneman: From 15 to 21 months; 18 months ride around Put them in box stall until bred cow is checked by a veterinarian 

; ‘ , ’ 3. Sunlight and fresh air go a long way. 4. If Mathews: Have bred a day later and had ex- 

is my average. Varies with development of 4 cow seems abnormal, I have her checked by a cellent results. On one I had a special sterility 

heifer be. veterinarian man work on the cow and Leed her 4 times in 
Dence: 16-20 months. Dence: TEAMWORK. Healthy cows given a 2 days. She conceived 
Hansen: 14 months, reasonable time after calving. Fertile and dis- Waldson: When it goes to third heat period 
Mathews: 17 to 20 months, ease-free semen from bull stud. Reasonable tim- or third insemination, I call the veterinarian 
Waldson: 1 year, 3 months if well-grown, to ing by a good technician You can't afford to let it (Turn to page 1004) 





FROM THE FARM, Carl Swenson takes his raw milk to pasteurizing and bottling plant. Plans 
to market entire production of 1,200 qts. daily through this new outlet (markets 400 qts. now). 


Should you go into outdoor milk vending? 


Prospects for success are better than with indoor vending. Here is 
how Carl Swenson, New York dairyman, moved into outdoor vending. 


dairy farmer in upstate New York just 

south of Poughkeepsie. You own a fine 
herd of 65 registered Holsteins and a modern, 
efficiently-operated dairy farm with an out- 
put averaging 1,200 quarts a day. 

The price you get for your milk has hit 
ibout 10 cents a quart with the wholesale 
cost from the processor dairy running at 
about 22 cents. The average store price of 
27 cents leaves a store profit of 5 cents on 
the quart. In reviewing your summer opera- 
tion for the past two years, you discover that 
declining milk prices are making your farm a 
losing proposition. 

Then one day you read an article on milk 
vending. You are impressed with the success 
stories of dairy farmers who have combined 
to vend their milk through large automctic 
machines that vend quart containers of milk 
and are placed near busy highway intersec- 
tions near their farms. You also note the suc- 
cess of big marketing groups like Land 
O'Lakes Creameries of Minneapolis, operating 
strings of outdoor vending machines in out- 
lying city areas. 

You realize that these dairy farmers and 
dairies have hit upon a hitherto unsatisfied 
consumer need, one clearly within their prov- 
ince to satisfy, providing cold milk is avail- 
able for purchase around the clock for family 
consumption . 

Wouldn't these machines work for you? 
Perhaps you could have your own marketing 
outlet and get a far better price than you 
could ever get from a processor dairy. 


| ee imagine for a moment that you are a 


Goal: 1,200 quarts daily ... 


This was in fact the dream of a young up- 
state New York dairy farmer, Carl H. Swen- 
son, Jr., of Wappingers Falls, N. Y. He has 
made that dream a big part of his dairy op- 
eration. Through seven outdoor venders, hold- 

Thie is the concluding article in 4 series of three on 
milk vending Previous articles reviewed country-wide 


milk vending experience and the problems involv with 
indoor vending 


ty Tres Goolling 


ing 140 quart cartons of milk in vending posi- 
tion, Swenson now averages more than 300 
quarts on week days and 400 quarts each on 
Saturdays and Sunday. Eventually, he hopes 
to market his entire output, 1,200 quarts a 
day, through these coin-operated outdoor 
venders. 

Much of this high volume must be attribu- 
ted to Swenson’s low price of 23 cents a 
quart, about 4 cents below the store price, as 
well as the convenient, heavy-traffic locations 
of his seven venders. 

Swenson was fortunate to have good loca- 
tions available near enough to his farm to 
service three times a day, at 8 a. m., 4p. m., 
and late in the evening. 


Holds investment down... 


Of course, Swenson could never have made 
his plans materialize if he had had to invest 
an estimated $25,000 in necessary processing 
equipment. Instead, he was able to work out 
a processing and packaging agreement with 
the same processor with whom he has been 
doing business for eight years. 

While this is a striking example, it does 
show how a number of dairy farmers are par- 
ticipating directly in the profits of milk 
vending. Profit opportunities in outdoor vend- 
ing have been successfully exploited on a far 
larger scale by big processor dairies, like 
Land O’Lakes Creameries of Minneapolis who 
have set up separate outdoor vending opera- 
tions with specially-trained service and main- 
tenance personnel. 

Large, small, or medium size, all of these 
outdoor vending operations face substantially 
the same practical problems in their efforts 
to attain profitable operation. 

As one might suspect, the biggest problem 
is placing the machines in sufficiently high 
volume locations within serviceable distance 
of the home dairy. 

Unfortunately, no set formula exists for 
selecting high volume locations. Traffic and 
buying habit patterns of different towns vary 
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TO VENDING MACHINE, Swenson brings milk 
3 to 4 times daily. His price varies seasonally. 


too much for that. The following statement 
by Richard H. Bonde, manager of the Land 
O'Lakes vending operation, may help point 
the way to successful selection. 

“The center of concentrated population is 
ideal, but availability of transient trade is also 
helpful. We feel that a town or an area with 
a minimum population of 4,000 people within 
a mile of the machine is a good gauge. We 
have found that transient trade; that is, 
counts on passing cars, is no “measuring 
stick” whatsoever in connection with the suc- 
cess or failure of a specific location.” 


Need clean surroundings . . . 


Bonde also states that, experience has 
taught Land O’Lakes the wisdom of selecting 
locations with clean, spacious, well-lighted 
surroundings as well as clean, courteous at- 
tendants who are willing to help customers. 

Successful service stations usually fill this 
bill admirably because the above attributes 
are necessary in that business to attract pass- 
ing traffic. Of course, the service stations 
benefit substantially from the presence of an 
attractive, well-serviced-and-maintained out- 
door milk vender. Soon after the installation 
of a milk vender at his station, one operator 
in Anoka, Minn., wrote the machine’s owner 
that “we are already beginning to see new 
faces and different automobiles drive into our 
station.” 

One might well suspect that sales promo- 
tion power afforded the service stations is a 
far greater selling point with successful op- 
erators than the usual percentage of vending 
sales offered. 

Supermarkets have also proved excellent 
locations for outdoor venders. Land O’Lakes 
has five of its automats located on the premi- 
ses of supermarkets, and the store owners 
are delighted with the results. Not only have 
the markets shared in the profits of 24-hour 
vending sales, they have also experienced a 
substantial increase in over-the-counter milk 
sales. Of course, the (Turn to page 1104) 
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The bulk milk hauler 
is a key man! 


Because he now serves as a combination intake 
man, laboratory technician, and milk inspector, 
he must be trained for accurate, reliable work. 


by James T. Judd 


gram of bulk cooling and farm tank 

pickup realize that new types of prob- 
lems arise from this new method of handling 
milk. Most of these problems are recognized 
and do not create serious trouble. However, 
they must be eliminated and corrected if the 
program is to function properly. 

This new method of handling milk takes 
the milk hauler out of the role of “strong 
man” and places him in an entirely different 
category. He now serves as a combination 
intake man, laboratory man, and milk in- 
spector. The duties of a bulk milk hauler, if 
properly performed, do much toward making 
the program a success. The duties of this 
hauler may be easily laid out, but the desire 
and ambition to do the job right depends on 
the personal qualifications which he possesses. 

The selection of a man with desirable quali- 
fications is usually limited to a choice of 
several milk haulers located in an area where 
the bulk route is to be started. This is the 
best way to handle the situation because a 
bulk route usually infringes on several can 
routes. By selecting a hauler operating in a ter- 
ritory, he is obligated to divide his farms with 
other haulers in the territory to replace those 
that they lose to bulk routes. Of course, 
there will eventually be a limit to this method 
of trading farms as more producers adopt 
bulk handling. 


T em who are familiar with the pro- 


Look for top qualifications . .. 


In selecting a bulk hauler one must look 
for qualifications similar to those possessed 
by a plant fieldman. The hauler, in addition 
to being a company representative, however, 
is a private businessman because in most 
cases he owns the truck unit which he op- 
erates. As a milk plant representative his 
responsibilities naturally extend beyond those 
of the ordinary milk hauler and mental work 
takes the place of much of the hard _ physical 
labor. 

The hauler is now a quality man, a weigh- 
er of milk, a sample taker and is funda- 
mentally involved in this transaction of milk 
from the producer to the dairy plant. His 
responsibilities are of vital concern to both 
the producer and the company. To qualify 
for the job of operating a bulk truck a person 
must be intelligent, honest, and willing to 
learn and accept responsibilities. Possession 
of the above characteristics are basic and es- 
sential for this type of work. 

In training a bulk tank operator for this 
very responsible position, it is evident that 
he must become familiar with the reasons for 
certain techniques, and methods necessary in 
collecting milk. Training must actually con- 


The sauthor is the head fieldman for Consolidated 
Badger Cooperative, Shawano, Wisconsin. 


sist of demonstrating and explaining various 
jobs with a background of information. Quali- 
tative tests must be explained and some time 
must be spent in the laboratory. 

We have found that the best method of 
impressing an operator with the importance of 
proper sampling for plate counting is to take 
him to the laboratory and show him the pro- 
cedure of plating, incubating, and counting. 
Also, show him what happens when samples 
are contaminated and explain the significance 
of plate counts as methods of determining 
milk quality. The same procedure may be fol- 
lowed by methylene blue reduction tests. 

Another important phase of the program is 
the explanation of proper care of milk for 
butterfat samples and the importance of ac- 
curate sampling. Again we find that the op- 
erator needs to spend several hours with the 
plant tester to get an explanation of the pro- 
cedure and observe the testing of several 
samples. 


Bulk haulers must be trained .. . 

Considerable training is also necessary to 
teach the bulk truck operator to detect any 
off-odors or other quality defects in a farm 
tank of milk. The best place to conduct this 
training program is in the regular intake 
where this is a daily job of all intake men. 
In general, training a bulk tank operator 
amounts to a number of lessons in sanitary 
procedures as well as an explanation of some 
of the technical tests performed on milk. 

The procedure or routine followed in pick- 
ing up bulk milk is not complicated. The op- 
eration can be divided into several steps as 
follows: 

1. Observe milk for any 
ditions. 

2. Measure milk and record weight. 

3. Turn on agitator and connect sanitary 
hose. 

4. Read and record the milk temperature. 

5. Take samples for butterfat testing or 
other tests. 

6. Start pump and remove milk from farm 
tank into transport. 

7. Disconnect hose, cable, ete., and rinse 
tank and floor with tepid water. 


abnormal con- 


Short cuts are impossible ..., 

From this list of steps in the procedure it 
would appear that the job could easily be 
handled by a person of ordinary intelligence. 
To this we will agree, but the difficulties 
arise in finding an operator that has the de- 
sire to follow every detail each day. It is 
impossible to devise short cuts in the pro- 
cedure and do the job accurately. 

Let's take an example of one step in the 
job and explore what might happen. We will 
select the job of measuring the milk. Most 
measuring rods are cali- (Turn to page 1107) 
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kept by the 
total weight 
dairyman, 


ACCURATE RECORDS must be 
milk hauler. Duplicate of the 
of milk is left on spindle for the 





HOArOS 


STERILE SAMPLE of milk is taken for 
bacterial examination at the plant This 
sample is kept in refrigerated unit of truck, 


fee hf 
in 








. 
WEIGHT OF MILK entered on chart should 
agree with measuring stick Milk tank has 
to be kept level to obtain accurate results, 


’ 


PROPER RINSING of cooler 
the milk aids in cleaning 


more important step in work of 


after removing 
operation one 
bulk hauler, 
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$3575 Value 
for ONLY 


WW > 
27 


PIECE SET 


Does all these 
jobs easier, better 


@ Drill in wooed or 
metal 

@ Sand before finishing 

® Mix Paint 

© Buff tableware 

@ Sharpen tools 

®@ Grind rough edges 

® Wire brush clean 
rusted surfaces 


POPULAR DRILLMASTER KIT 





Perfect gift to give or get. Drillmaster has maximum safe power, greater 
efficiency, higher torque, runs cooler. 110 V. AC-DC with 4" Jacobs Hex- 


key chuck. 


ine quality accessories 


ive Drillmaster added usefulness. 


Sceel carrying case. Save $6.00—$35.95 value for only $29.95. 
The Perfect Christmas Gift 


ELECTRIC SAW 


Compare the saw, 
performance, price 
Your outstand- 
ing saw value, 644° 
blade — 14H 
motor. With 2 con- 
ductor cord, 
$56.25; with 4 
conductor cord 
with grounding 
wire and adaptor 
plug, $57.50 
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See these end other Sunbeam home 


ELECTRIC SANDER 


The Sander that 
STOOD UP Over 
1000 Hours in con- 
tinuous use test. Orbi- 
tal Motion gives bese 
results. Exclusive 
Locking Device holds 
abrasive tight 


weorkshep toels af your deeters 





LENNGX Barn Ventilators 


Boost Milk Output 5% or More! 


Prevent Weed Rot, Temperature 
Variations and Feul Oders 


Remove Moisture to Secure and 
Promote Better Anima! Health 
Increase Milk, Beef, Pork and 
Eg@ Preduction and Profits 


FREE, easy-to-read ventilation 





manual. No obligation. 





OMPLETe 


GRAIN AERATION FANS 





Deeler Inquiries lnvited 


LENNOX 


FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


| upon req a ¥ 
These new low cost Lennox Barn Ventilators 
come in standard and deluxe models, You can get DAIRY BARNS 
high capacity standard units in 16” or 21” sizes Pe 
and add thermostat controls anytime. Or you can = 
get the new Lennox Deluxe 16” ventilator. It has a = 
thermostat controlled full and half speed fan vol- POULTRY MOUSE 
ume. Automatic leak-proof shutters close part 
way for half speed and close tight when fan goes 
off. Units come completely wired — plug into 110 ee ee. ae 
volt outlet, Easy to install between studding, tay SO [US 
Send coupon for free 20-page farm ventilation 


r 
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FARROWING HOUSE 





eo, 





Only 
$42.50 





EQUIPMENT 


PORTABLE WEATIN " 


im Ad Bin 


FREE FARM VENTILATING MANUAL 
THE FURNACE COMPANY 

oor ie 

FARM EQUIPMENT DIV. - DES MOINES, 1A. 
Yes send me copy of new 20 pege 
booklet, “Hew Te Ventilate Your 

Form Buildings fer Profit.’ 

Nome - 
Address 


Town 





Solent ta 


Siete... 
Nome eof fovorite implement Deoler_ — 


FROM THE FOLKS WHO KNOW CROP DRYING BEST 
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by N. N. Allen 


Don’t grind hay for dairy cattle 


Grinding does not improve digestibility 
or feeding valve of hay, so why go to 
the added expense of having it ground? 


interest in grinding hay for 

use in dairy feeds. Some 
dairymen seem to think that they 
can make a concentrate from their 
hay by putting it through a ham- 
mermill. Many dealers who do cus- 
tom grinding are installing equip- 
ment for grinding hay. We need 
only to go back through the files of 
Hoard’s Dairyman to see that this 
is not the first time there has been 
a similar occurrence. 

Ground hay of high quality is 
commonly used in poultry and 
swine rations as a source of vita- 
mins and minerals. In this case 
the grinding is important in mak- 
ing it possible to incorporate the 
hay into the concentrate so that 
these non-roughage eaters will take 
the desired quantities. It is also 
used to bulk up the feed mix for 
pregnant sows so they may be gelf- 
fed without getting too fat. 


[interest Sin to be a wave of 


Grinding doesn't change it... 


First of all, we must admit that 
grinding the roughage to a fine 
meal does not change its chemical 
composition in any way. If we 
were to analyze samples taken be- 
fore and after grinding, both would 
have the same analysis. 

If the amount of the various 
chemical nutrients is not changed, 
how could the feeding value be im- 
proved by grinding? The most 
likely answer would be that it 
might make those nutrients more 
digestible and more available to 
the cow, 

lf the hay is broken up into very 
fine particles, there is more sur- 
face to come into contact with the 
digestive juices, so it might seem 
logical to expect more rapid and 
complete digestion as a result of 
grinding. Looking up records of di- 
gestion trials, we find there is little 
or no difference, even with swine, 
which are not as good roughage 
eaters as are cattle. 


May lower digestibility .. . 


Cattle are able to get consider- 
ably more energy value from 
roughages than are swine. The 
hog can do a fair job of digesting 
protein, fat, starches, and sugars, 
but much of the energy value of 
roughages is in the form of a more 
complex carbohydrate, cellulose, 
little of which is digested by the 
single-stomached animal. 

But the cud-chewing animals di- 
gest cellulose very nicely, with the 
help of millions of bacteria which 
grow in the first of their four 
stomach compartments. 

Just what is cellulose? A good 
every-day example is cotton. Could 
a cow use cotton as food? She cer- 
tainly could. Bill Groggins’ goat 
knew what he was doing when he 
ate the white shirts off the line. 
Except for the buttons, a white 
cotton shirt is almost pure cellu- 
lose and would make a nutritious 
(but expensive) snack. 


The bacteria of the rumen or 
paunch attack the cellulose of the 
hay and break it down into sim- 
pler compounds, largely organic 
acids similar to ordinary vinegar, 
which the cow can use. 

If we grind all of the roughage 
which the cow gets to a very fine 
powder, the fat test of her milk 
goes down to a very low level. 
This seems to be due to the fact 
that the bacteria do not produce 
the normal amounts of these acids 
from the cellulose of the ground 
roughage. 

When the cow eats a mixture of 
grain and roughage, the finer parti- 
cles, including the ground grain, 
soon wash out through the outlet 
of the first stomach. But the coars- 
er roughage will not go through 
the small opening. This coarser ma- 
terial is soaked and attacked by the 
bacteria, It is brought back up 
to the mouth as the cud, to be 
chewed and re-swallowed. Eventu- 
ally it is either <.gest:d by the 
bacteria or broken dewn to such 
fine fibers that tiney will leave 
the paunch, carrying with them 
millions of bacteria. 

These bacteria are really very 
tiny plants which are a nutritious 
food for the cow. They are a crop 
which grows on the coarse rough- 
age as a soil. 

If we grind the roughage to a 
fine meal, the soil does not stay 
on the “farm” long enough to grow 
a crop. The bacteria are destroyed 
and digested as soon as they leave 
the paunch, and the cow is unable 
to further digest the cellulose with- 
out their help. Consequently, the 
cow does not digest the finely 
ground hay as well as if: it had 
not been ground 


Chopping hay is all right... 


There are some points that we 
must make clear. We are not talk- 
ing about chopping hay. The 
chopped hay is coarse enough to be 
digested normally. Furthermore, 
the low fat tests will not result 
from feeding a little ground hay 
in the grain mix. It only takes a 
few pounds of long hay or of si- 
lage to prevent the drop in test. 
It is when all of the roughage is 
ground that this occurs. And we 
are talking about cattle, not hogs 
or chickens. 

There has even been some 
thought of borrowing an idea from 
them by mixing ground hay into 
the grain mix so it could be self- 
fed, but it does not look too prom- 
ising. Cows are heavy roughage 
users by nature. They are built and 
equipped to do their own grind- 
ing. And they get more out of the 
hay if it is fed unground. 

Then why should we go to all of 
the trouble of hauling the hay to a 
mill for an expensive and dusty 
grinding job? The cow will not ap- 
preciate our effort, and we will 
actually lose part of the feeding 
value. 
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NEW INTERNATIONAL 300 UTILITY... 


Halfa ton more tractor 


to work faster...last longer! 






Ground-gripping traction 
helps you to load bigger 
buckets... save valuable time 
with the new 300 Utility. 








’ TA gives you 
j 10 SPEEDS FORWARD A . 






load the bucket full even 


Ram into hard-packed manure... . 
in slippery going! Weighing almost 1,000 pounds more than 
any other tractor in its field, the sure-footed International 
300 Utility keeps you moving with no excessive time-killing, 
gas-eating wheel slippage. You speed up all heavy chore and 


Equally important, the 300 Utility’s traction-gaining weight 


hung on” for traction 
far lower 


is built-in as extra stamina . . , not just “ 
alone. The result is long-lasting 3-plow power... 
maintenance costs. 

And, its new ease of handling and full line of McCormick® 





field jobs . . . stretch each tank of fuel. equipment make it the most useful utility tractor ever built,! 


PLUS-—these farm-easy features found in no other utility tractor 





iS 
ae | 


Hydraulic Hydra-Touch provides double-acting, 
“live” control of front and rear equipment instantly 
—separately or together—without bothering with 
“switch-over” valves. 


Famous IH Fast-Hitch makes the 300 Utility a 
quick-change artist that's ready for another job in 
seconds. Implements can be free-floating or con- 
trolled for top-quality work always! 


Torque Amplifier increases pull-power up to 
45% on the go... gives you 10 job-matching 
forward speeds. You handle tough spots without 
down-shifting ... match speed to the job exccily. 


Ask your IH dealer to demonstrate the International 300 
Utility on your farm... in your conditions. Try Torque 
Amplifier, Hydra-Touch, Fast-Hitch, and other IH Firsts. 
Use the liberal IH Income Purchase Plan of Buying. 


SEE YOUR 


INTERNATIONAL | 


international Harvester Company 
P. O. Box 7333, Dept. HD-11, Chicago 80, iil, 


| Send free catalog that tells how the new International 
| 300 Utility tractor outperforms all others all ways! 





Nome Cj) Student 
i 
Add 
Send for | ail 
Post Office State 
FREE 
| A DEALER | farm acres. Principal crops 
catalog 
| 


. M ler | 
Internationa! Harvester products pay for themselves in use — McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall y 14 dealer is 


Crawler Troctors and Power Units—General Office, Chicago |, Illinois 1 





Trectors ... Motor Trucks... 
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profits ! 





you can insure 
a healthier herd 
and healthier 


(Based on the national 
average salt require- 
ment per cow) 










Just that much more Is all it costs to feed a cow 
Morton Trace Mineralized Salt instead of ordinary salt 


A A peclthy cow produces more 

milk ...is better able to drop 
a healthy calf...and makes 
more money for you. 


To insure good health, you 
should be feeding yout cows 
Morton Trace Miner t. 

Morton T-M Salt provides 
the sodium and chlorine your 
livestock must have, plus ade- 
quate amounts of vital trace 
minerals: iodine, cobalt, cop- 
per, iron, zinc, and manganese. 

Most farm land lacks one or 
more of t essential trace 


minerals. Lack of any one can 





4 








cause pee a a 
factory 
reduced milk ee 
Feeding trace minerals with 
salt is the surest, most economi- 
cal way to guarantee an ade- 
Mine ineralized Salt is inexp Trace 
All animals like it, eat it 
readily every day, ‘When they 
do, they get xt the sai t they crave, 
plus the trace minerals they need. 
To assure proper mineral bal- 
ance, build your mineral feed- 
ing program around Morton 
T-M Salt. It’s essential to a 
sound, economical mineral 
gram — whether or not you food 
pn ee peoment. 
80 — 
tion it offers so valuable— it is 
the only kind you should usc. 


Just be sure to feed it to your 
animals free choice. You know 
they need it. They know how much. 


AT YOUR FEED DEALER'S IN BAGS AND BLOCKS 
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It’s income tax 
time again 


The first in our series on farmers’ income tax 
. + « answers questions on who must file .. . 
when tax is due . . . what can be classified as 
farm income, deductions, and capital assets. 


by I. F. Hall 


ORE and more farmers’ in- 
come tax returns are being 
questioned each year. Some 

have had to pay extra tax assess- 
ments and severe penalties with 
interest, due to lack of adequate 
records. Don't be one of those 
who is called in for an audit. The 
ordeal is not at all pleasant. Be- 
fore you submit to a net worth 
method of audit, be sure you have 
the right information available. 

The 1954 Congress made a ma- 
jor revision of the internal reve- 
nue laws. This resulted in an en- 
tirely new “Internal Revenue 
Code.” Be sure your tax consul- 
tant is familiar with these new 
laws as they are still in force for 
1955. Most of the new provisions 
are beneficial to farmers. 

Every individual, whether farm- 
er or not, is given larger personal 
deductions than before 1954. 
The Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C., has availa- 
ble, for 25 cents, a bulletin, “Your 
Federal Income Tax”, which will 
be helpful. The Internal Reve- 
nue Service is also preparing a 
bulletin pertaining to farmers’ in- 
come tax, which will soon be 
available through your local coun- 
ty agent. 


Who must file returns? .. . 


Every person, whose gross in- 
come during the year is $600 or 
more, must file a return, even 
though no tax is due (except that 
any individual, who has attained 
the age of 65 before the close of 
his taxable year, is required to 
make a return only if he has a 
gross income of $1,200 or more). 
Gross income for farmers is total 
income before any expenses are 
deducted. Income tax, however, is 
computed only on the net farm 
income. 


When is the tax due? ... 


The farmer is not required to 
pay income tax at different times 
during the year as is the case with 
other businessmen. He has two 
choices, either: (1) file the regu- 
lar returns and pay the tax before 
February 15, 1956, or (2) make 
an estimate of the 1955 tax and 
pay this amount by January 15, 
1956, and then before April 15, 
1956, make out the regular re- 
turns and pay any balance due. 
The estimate should be at least 
two-thirds of the correct tax that 
will be computed by April 15. 

Inasmuch as all transactions for 
income tax purposes will end De- 
cember 31, 1955, it is to your ad- 
vantage to make the return by 
February 15 and pay the tax then, 
rather than make the estimate and 
go over the records again to make 
the final return by April 15. 


What forms should you »se?... 


Most farmers are mailed all the 
forms they need, but some say 


they receive none. This does not 
excuse them from making out tax 
returns as they can obtain forms 
from the local bank or post office 
With the new social security bene- 
fits available to farm families, it 
is important every farmer send in 
the tax returns to build up his 
benefits in social security. 

You should get two copies of 
each form. One copy is to keep 
for future reference. 

(1) Form 1040 F. This is for 
summarizing your farm income 
and expenses, to compute your 
depreciation and determine your 
net farm income. Page 4 of this 
form will have space to compute 
your social security income and 
tax to pay. It must be remem- 
bered that income from interest, 
dividends, rent, and sale of capital 
assets is not subject to social se- 
curity tax. 

(2) Schedule D of Form 1040. 

On this you will show gains and 
losses from the sale of capital as- 
sets. This includes the breeding 
animals, whether raised or pur- 
chased, if held for 12 months or 
more. It also includes sale of 
used machinery and certain in- 
come from the farm woodlot, in- 
cluding Christmas trees. 

(3) Form 1040. This form lists 
(a) your net farm profit from 1040 
F, (b) gain or loss from Schedule 
D and other items of income such 
as interest and dividends, and (c) 
wages or salary, if one worked for 
some commercial firm. 


Keep farm records... 


It is difficult to make out a 
satisfactory tax return without 
adequate records of income and 
expenses. It is very important to 
keep a detailed list of all depreci- 
able buildings; also the cost and 
date of purchase of all equipment 
and livestock. 

Now is the time to check up on 
your records in order to have them 
complete by the end of the year 
There is still time to determine 
whether you should let some feed 
bills, gas bills, and other expenses 
go over until next year, if you 
don’t need them after considering 
your personal deductions and ex- 
emptions. When on a cash basis, 
expenses are not considered until 
paid. 

When summarizing farm ex- 
penses, one needs to separate per- 
sonal expenses from farm expens- 
es, also operating expense from 
capital expenditures. Some _  ex- 


' penses on the farm are both per- 


sonal and farm business expense, 
such as atito expense, telephone 
and electric bills, taxes, and in- 
surance. 

It is a common error to list 
some capital expenditures as or- 
dinary farm expense. If the item 
will last more than one year, it is 
usually classed as a capital item. 
Of course, such an item can be 
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listed in the depreciation schedule 
and part of the cost deducted each 
year until all is recovered. 


What does income include? ... 


Farm income includes: 

(1) Sale of livestock raised on 
the farm, such as calves, pigs, 
poultry, lambs, and breeding stock 
(less than 12 months old). Income 
from dairy cows, brood sows, and 
other breeding animals raised on 
the farm should be recorded on 
Schedule D, where only one-half 
the profit is taxable income, 

(2) Sale of crops, dairy prod- 
ucts, eggs wool, and hides, 

(3) Profit from sale of livestock 
purchased unless the breeding 
stock was held for 12 months or 
more. If you have not had the 
bull, ram, or boar 12 months or 
more before he is sold, all the 
profit is taxable. This upplies also 
to cows, ewes, and sows 

(4) Miscellaneous income from 
work off the farm, government 
payments, co-op dividends, gas and 
tax refunds, custom work, breed- 
ing fees, value of eggs exchanged 
for merchandise, and rent received 
in crop shares 


What expenses deductible? .. . 


In general, all farm expenses in- 
curred to obtain the income are 
deductible. These include: 

® Purchased feeds, seed, ferti- 
lizer, spray materials, supplies, 

@ Cash wages and cash cost of 
board for hired help and machine 
work hired, 

e Fees for breeding livestock 
and milk testing, 

@ Veterinary fees and medicine, 

@ Registrations and _ transfers 
of livestock, 

® Machinery and building re- 
pairs, small tools, and gas and oil, 

@ Electricity and telephone for 
farm use, 

@ Cash rent, taxes, and insur- 
ance (except on house you live in), 

e Interest paid on notes and 
mortgages, 

e Farm share of auto expenses 
including depreciation, 

® Miscellaneous expenses for 
advertising, farm magazines, fenc- 
ing materials, farm organization 
dues, and farm business travel. 

Depreciation deduction may be 
claimed on farm buildings (except 
the farmer’s dwelling house), 
equipment, and purchased live- 
stock. A discussion of depreciation 
allowable will appear in a later 
issue, 

Personal deductions include con- 
tributions, personal interest, per- 
sonal taxes, medicai and dental ex- 
penses, child care (if housewife is 
working), losses from storm or 
fire, and other casualties and mis- 
cellaneous expenses. These per- 
sonal deductions are computed on 
page 4 of 1040. If the total of 
these personal expenses does not 
amount to 10 per cent of the ad- 
justed gross income, you can use 
10 per cent of this amount. 

Personal exemptions are allowed 
for each member of the family, if 
over one-half of the support is fur- 
nished by the taxpayer. A list of 
such persons is shown in the in- 
struction booklet received with the 
income tax returns. Even when a 
child earns more than $600 (if un- 
der 19, or over when in college) 
and the taxpayer supplies over 
one-half of the support, he is still 
a dependent and $600 can be al- 
lowed as an exemption. 

If the net taxable income is be- 
tween $3,000 and $4,000 or more, 
be sure to make a joint return 
with your wife, as it will lower 
the tax to pay. 
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HORSE SENSE 


about 


ME 













: N THE FARM 


“SPARKY,” the AC horse, has plugs on his mind—says there 
are more plugs on American farms today than ever. He’s right, 
too! The cars, trucks, tractors, field machines and stationary 
engines on modern farms add up to a whopping horsepower 
that has to be sparked into action by spark plugs. 


AC Spark Plugs—specially engineered for the specific engine— 
offer you some worthwhile “extras.” AC plugs have the famous 
Hot Tip. That's why they burn off oil and carbon deposits, stay 
clean longer. AC plugs insure fast starts and boost horsepower, 
too. It will pay you to get AC Spark Plugs for all your needs, 
Only ACs have the Hot Tip! 
























NBC-TV 
Exclusive 
| 
HOT TIP... 
Ac SPARK PLUG Divistown 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION . FLINT, MICHIGAN 


STANDARD FACTORY EQUIPMENT ON MORE NEW VEHICLES THAN ANY OTHER MAKE! 
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ronide 1 bacco Company 
Winston Gelem Nt 


Give 
him 
smooth, 
mellow 


AMERICA’S LARGEST-SELLING SMOKING TOBACCO! 


The perfect gift for the pipe smoker or roll-your- 
owner on your Christmas list. Prince Albert's 
natural tobacco taste is sure to make a hit! 
PEERLESS | ‘All-Purpose” Farm 





YOUR OWN BREED 
ON YOUR STATIONERY 


We print stationery for thousands of 
breeders all over the U.S.A. Distinctive 
style and personal touch. Pictures of your 
own breed for you to chouse from. Write 
for stationery circular today 


MOARO'S DAIRYMAN Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


ROLLER MILLS 
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New England Holstein breeders offer... 
An Auction Guarantee 


They put teeth in their guarantee for breed- 
ing and soundness, and apparently it is pay- 
ing off for both the seller and the buyer! 


by Allen N. Crissey 


mittee of the New England 

States Holstein-Friesian As- 
sociation did some serious talking 
about the standards for their an- 
nual sale. The result was a new 
sale guarantee which has benefit- 
ed both the seller and the buyer. 

It is difficult, of course, to ar- 
gue that sale averages are due to 
any particular factor. There are 
changing times, ability of auction- 
eers, and other varied forces and 
circumstances to combine in cre- 
ating a successful auction event. 
Of course, top cattle make top 
sales, 

I do know, however, that the 
average for the last five New 
England Association sales, since 
the guarantee began, is $643.19. 
The average for the five previous 
years was $517, or $126.19 less. 

The New England breeders felt 
that an association of cattle 
breeders should sponsor only a so- 
called high-class sale. They should 
advertise aggressively the source 
of seed stock for beginners and 
others. Furthermore, they firmly 
believe that the animals should be 
guaranteed healthy and sound. To 
make the guarantee stick, it was 
essential that there be certain spe- 
cific obligations on the part of the 
seller and the buyer. 

These breeders were not satis- 
fied with the standard guarantees 
in use. They felt that their sale 
should set a higher standard of 
ethics than those set by profes- 
sional sale managers for private 
consignment sales. 

Specifically, the New England 
committee believed that currently 
used warranties and qualified 
guarantees were hedged. These 
were commonly used in the cata- 
logs of many of our leading breed 
association sales. They are some- 
what misleading to beginners and 
are not fully consistent with the 
impression, when received, when 
reading the pre-sale advertising. 

Regrettably, the committee found 
that the catalogs of association- 
sponsored seed stock sales provid- 
ed guarartees and warranties 
which were no more rigid or in- 
clusive than those appearing in 
catalogs of other types of sales, 
such as reduction sales, clearing- 
house sales, and even privately- 
sponsored, high-quality consign- 
ment sales. 

For example, here are three 
paragraphs which appear in the 
catalogs of some of the leading 
association-sponsored sales as weil 
as for privately-managed auctions: 


“WARRANTIES: All animals are sold 
to be right wuniess otherwise stated 
However, the sale manager in no way 
guarantees the representation of the 
seller, he is acting as agent only. The 

The author ts fieldman for the Hol- 
Stein-Friesian Association of America. 


Fim years ago the sale com- 





management will announce known de 
fects of animals and typographical er- 
rors in the catalog, if any, and a mem- 
orandum of such will be kept by the 
clerk. Buyers are therefore cautioned 
to pay attention to such announcements 
which will take precedence over printed 
matter in the catalog 

“EXAMINATION OF ANIMALS: Af- 
ter purchasing the animals the pur- 
chaser shall examine them before the 
close of the sale and if any representa- 


tion is challenged, the matter must be 
reported immediately (and in all cases 
before the close of the sale) to the 


manager. In the event of default on the 
part of the purchaser to examine the 
animal it is understood that he assumes 
full ownership together with al! risks, 
and no representation of the seller can 
be challenged through the sales man- 
ager 

“BREEDING GUARANTEE. Although 
every animal is guaranteed a breeder, 
no animal will be guaranteed to be 
with calf. Services not given in the cat- 
alog will be announced at the sale, but 
in no case do we guarantee services. If 
a female fresh within 40 days prior to 
the sale. or carrying calf at time of 
sale, later becomes a non-breeder the 
seller shall not be responsible. If a fe 
male 2 years old or over is sold open 
and fails to get in calf within six 
months from date of sale after being 
bred regularly to a bull known to be a 
breeder and treated by a competent 
veterinarian, notice shall be given in 
writing to the consignor who shall also 
be allowed six months to prove the an!- 
mal a breeder. At the end of the second 
six months period, if the animal has 
not conceived, the consignor shall refund 
the purchase price paid for the animal, 
no additional charges to be made by 
either party. The expense of shipping 
to seller's farm, and expense of ship- 
ping back to buyer in case cow is re- 
turned safe in calf. is to be shared 
equally by the seller and the buyer. All 
bulls are guaranteed to be breeders 
after 14 months of age. Should they fall 
to prove so after six months, they shall 
be returned to the seller who shal! also 
have six months to prove a bull a 
breeder. Shipping shall be charged as 
on females."’ 

What do these paragraphs im- 
ply to the unsophisticated begin- 
ner? And what do they actually 
mean? 

The first paragraph implies that 
all animals are guaranteed by the 
seller to be sound unless other- 
wise announced, but it does not 
specifically guarantee this. It is 
a way of saying that the seller 
believes them to be sound. But 
why doesn’t he say he guarantees 
this? 

Even if you were to make a 
generous interpretation of the 
first paragraph, to the effect that 
it implies a guarantee of sound- 
ness, you must agree that the sec- 
ond paragraph, titled “Examina- 
tion of Animals,” immediately 
nullifies or greatly modifies the 
representation of the first para- 
graph. 

In other wo~is, if a cow that 
is dry at time of sale later calves 
for the buyer with only three 
teats or one badly slack quarter, 
or is unsound in some other way, 
the buyer has no legal ground 
(only moral) for complaint. While 
we know many sellers make ad- 
justments on these complaints, we 
also know there are many who re- 
fuse to do so, especially when the 
animals in question go to distant 


In 30 years of intimate contact 
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with sales committees I have seen 
many examples of both 
kinds of sellers. Fortunately, the 
reputable sellers are by far the 
more numerous, although this 
does not excuse us for permitting 
the unscrupulous ones to get eff 
se easily 

The third 

3reeding Guarantee,” 
by saying that “every 
guaranteed a_ breeder,” 
that she will conceive 
her purchaser. Then it proceeds 
to almost completely nullify the 
above statement by exceptions, to 
the point where we find that the 
widely advertised breeding guar- 
antee isn’t consistent with the 
pre-sale advertising at all 

The paragraph really means 
that “the only animals guaranteed 
to conceive again after the sale 
are those that were fresh more 
than 40 days prior to the sale and 
open and are over 2 


a great 


paragraph, titled 
starts off 
animal is 

meaning 
again for 


selling 
years old.” 

Here, again, the honest farmer 
makes good but the man who con- 
signed a hard-breeder, that he 
luckily finally got with calf before 


are 


the sale but fails to breed there- 
after, goes scot-free 
There are also certain individu- 


think, knowingly con- 
sign unsound animals, hoping the 
buyer won't make a_ complaint, 
but expecting to make prompt ad- 
justment in case he does. These 
men do not have a very high stan- 
dard of ethics. There are quite a 
few in this group 

Out of the discussion of 
standards and practices came 
all-inclusive New England 
Guarantee. It by-passes all 
ble-talk, all complicated para- 
graphs, and comes directly to the 
point in one paragraph, as follows: 


als who, we 


these 

the 
Sale 
dou- 


“Each consignor his anl- 
mal to be a breeder and sound, unless 
otherwise announced at the sale. In the 
event a buyer claims that any animal is 
not a breeder or not sound or not as 
represented, the buyer must notify the 
consignor of his complaint as seen as 
he learns of any such defect and the 
onsignor must adjust the matter to 
the buyer's satisfaction within one week 
after receiving notice of such complaint 
In the event satisfactory settlement is 
not made within one week, the buyer 
shall immediately notify the New Eng 
land States Holstein-Friesian Association 
and the matter will be considered by the 
Association's executive committee The 
decision of said Association's executive 
committee will be binding upon the con- 
signer and the buyer and if such deci- 
sion recommends that an adjustment is 
due from the consignor to the buyer 


guarantees 


the consignor must make such adjust- 
nent within one week and upon his 
failure to do so the New England States 


Holstein-Friesian Association will make 
such adjustment forthwith to the buyer.”’ 


The soon as he 
learns” are very important. The 
decision of the executive commit- 
final. It is obvious the com- 
mittee would not seriously sym- 
pathize with the buyer of a cow 
fresh at sale time who came back 
a month later and said she only 
gave milk from three teats. Such 
a complaint would have to come 
promptly after the 

On the other hand, the buyer of 
a dry cow could make such a 
complaint immediately after she 
had calved even though it were a 
month or so after the sale. 

We believe that 
honest, all-inclusive guarantee is 
practical because it has worked 
out that way. No sellers have had 
to make an adjustment which was 


words “as 


tee is 


sale 


this simple, 


unfair to them: And all buyers 
have been pleased at the prompt 
settlement of legitimate claims. 
This, we believe, is in keeping 
with the highest level of thinking 
as to the desired integrity and 
ideals of those who seek to im- 
prove and expand the purebred 


breeds on a high level. 
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“I SAVE $2 A DAY 


with my bulk milk handling system,” 
says Kelsey H. Schilling, Middleport, N. Y. 


Mr. Schilling figures that his Stain 
less Steel bulk milk tartk will pay for 
itself in just three years. Handling 
costs are lower because it is easier to 
handle and ship milk. The pick-up 
truck driver loads and unloads the 
milk without any assistance, and 


See The United States Stee! Hour. It's a full-hour TV program presented every other 


week by United States Steel. Consult your local newspaper for time and statics 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH ~ AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, CLEVELAND 
COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAW FRANCISCO + NATIONAL TUBE DIVISION, PITTSBURGH 
TENNESSEE COAL & 1RON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY DIVISION, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS 


Owrany, ate rors 


aiTto ATES STELL Caront 





hauls a larger “pay load” each trip. 

Milk quality has shown improve 
ment, too. After Mr. Schilling in 
stalled his 300-gallon Stainless Steel 
tank, the bacteria count dropped 
from 100,000 to less than 20,000. 
Also, there is less stickage. 


Please send me the free booklet 
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USS STAINLESS STEEL °°" 


SPECIAL SECTIONS 
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| Agricultural Extension 
United States Steel Corporation 
Room 4998 
525 William Penn Ploce 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa 


United States Steel has prepared 
an easy-to-read, informative booklet 
that tells all about the bulk milk han 
dling system. Just send the coupon 
for your free copy 
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DRIED BEET PULP 


The World’s 
Best 


“YEAR 'ROUND” 
Conditioner 





Even in the dead of winter when so many 
cows suffer weight losses and production 
drop-offs, a ration mixed with DRIED 
Breet PuLp keeps them in top condition. 
That’s why on thousands of the best dairy 
farms DrieD Beet PULP is included in 
evei’y ration to stimulate appetites and aid 


digestion. 


Here’s How Dried Beet Pulp Fits Easily 
Into Any Dairy or Beef Ration: 


100 Ibs. DBP=-167 Ibs. Hay 
100 Ibs. DBP=—-600 Ibs. Corn Silage 
100 Ibs. DBP=92 Ibs. No. 2 Yellow Corn 


Remember .. . The Best Dairy Feeds Use Dried Beet Pulp 
“YEAR ‘ROUND PASTURE” 


For information and quotations...write, wire or phone TODAY 


MOWAT, WILSON & CO. 


Detroit 35, Michigan 














‘| made feeding pay off 
by reading this free book!” 


Vea, too can increase feed 
ing rfite with the right 
4 evyetem for our 


herd. The free MECH 4 
FEEoING WANOBOOK prepared 

the Parmhand Co., out- 
lines tented feecli pro- 
omiuree illustrates and 
bunk construction  powute 
out importance of drive 
way location, turnaround 
areas, and placement of feeding slabs 

This 16-page booklet was poagesee only 
after extensive study and evaluation of suc 
comtul feeding «ystems throughout the 
nation. It contains information never before « Make more money milking than selling her 
available in printed form, and should be j . 
studied by every cattle feeder regardless of 
the feeding procedure he may now be fol 


— know that profit or loas on your herd 






INSTANTLY! 








jopends eftic economical feeds in . Try 10 days at our rish on money- 
gorse ee sour _— am a “ween back guarantee, Specify breed and size 
FEEQING” today You're under no obligation, when ordering. Onty $12.95 ppd. by 96 
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Politicians bother my cows 


(Continued from pege 1075) 


commodity is larger than what 
people are willing to b. 7 at that 
moment, 

Sometimes we are inclined to 
blame everyone but ourselves when 
our prices drop. Some of us dairy- 
men have been pretty rough in 
our remarks about the processors, 
suggesting that they are the peo- 
ple who should be solving our 
problems and resenting any prof- 
its they might be making. Others 
of us have been pretty snarly about 
the government. 

Let's keep in mind that we are 
the ones who are producing more 
milk than was ever produced be- 
fore, not the processors or the De- 
partment of Agriculture! 


milk than the market would ab- 
sorb? The processor buys raw ma- 
terials from us, and it isn’t his 
obligation to try to save us if we 
produce more milk than he needs. 

Nevertheless, most processors 
are interested in the welfare of 
dairymen and do attempt to keep 
prices at a profitable level. This 
is selfish interest, if nothing else, 
because the processor doesn’t like 
to have wide fluctuations in the 
costs of materials he has to buy, 
nor does it help him in selling his 
products to have to change the 
price frequently. 

Let's give the processors credit, 
too, for what they have done. 
We're producing today 25 billion 
more pounds of milk than we 
turned out in 1930. The market 
for this expanded production has 
been built largely by the process- 
ors who have spent many millions 
of dollars to turn out better prod- 
ucts and to promote sales for milk, 
cheese, ice cream, and other dairy 
products. We dairymen are rela- 
tive newcomers in the sales pro- 
motion field. 

And now the government. The 
Revolutionary War was fought to 
win “life, liberty, and pursuit of 
happiness”—not to guarantee any- 
one a profit. We've softened our 
attitudes about rugged individu- 
alism and pretty well accept the 
idea that we, the people, through 
our government, are going to 
shoulder the responsibility of help- 
ing those who are down and out 
or try to prevent groups from go- 
ing down for the count. 

The dairy industry, contrary to 
what many people think, is far 
from down and out, and we don’t 
need the politicians to save us 
from going down! Our cows pro- 
duce nature’s most nearly perfect 
food. In 1954 our cows turned out 
the equivalent of slightly less than 
one quart of milk each day for 
each person in this country, and 
this counts all the milk that went 
into bottles, butter, cheese, ice 
cream, and other dairy products, 
as well as that kept and used on 
the farms. 

With the finest food products in 
the world to sell, if we can’t con- 
vince the people of this country 
that they ought to consume the 
equivalent of one quart of milk 
every day, we might just as well 
quit. 

fhe government isn’t going to 
solve our problems, and, frankly, 
the government doesn't exist to 
solve individual problems but rath- 
er for the general welfare of the 
entire nation. 


All this talk about increasing 
consumption of dairy products 
through reducing price support 
levels may jibe with the theories 
of some economists, but, when peo- 
ple will pay $25 a gallon for whis- 
key by the bottle, or up to $60 or 
$70 per gallon by the drink, we 
certainly shouldn’t have too much 
trouble convincing the public that 
a quart of milk, at an average 
price of slightly under 23 cents 
per quart in the United States last 
year, is a pretty good deal. 

Admittedly, butter has had some 
rough sledding in recent years. 
We've had stiff competition from 
substitute products, and the nu- 
tritionists are now pretty well 
agreed that the substitutes gen- 
erally are equal to butter in food 
value. But we still have the pow- 
erful appeal of butter flavor as 
our main selling point. 

In spite of being grossly under- 
priced by competitive spreads, but- 
ter still has a market of over one 
billion pounds each year. This 
gives the lie to the politicians’ 
statements that butter has priced 
itself ot of the market! Just like 
Cadillacs: 

In the past year consumption of 
dairy products has been upward 
on a per capita, as well as a total, 
basis. Some politicians want us to 
believe this was the result of cut- 
ting the price support level. No 
doubt some increases in sales re- 
sulted from lower prices, but I'm 
convinced in my own mind that 
most of the increase came as a re- 
sult of the fact that more people 
were sold on the idea of using 
more dairy products. 

It seems to me that any dairy- 
man who wants to continue to 
produce milk on his farm has a 
pretty serious obligation to t.ke 
a close look at what he’s doing. 
If we want to increase our milk 
production, we'd better make cer- 
tain that we are doing something 
to increase the markets for that 
milkk—and not damn the proces- 
sors or the government because 
we aren't getting more profitable 
prices when we do produce more 
milk. 

It is definitely our obligation as 
producers to be in the business of 
promoting more sales of dairy 
products. The processors promote 
their own brands in their own 
markets. We as dairymen have to 
see that dairy products are being 
sold in all markets on a basis that 
increases total sales instead of just 
one brand. 

This is the reason why the 
American Dairy Association has 
the support of those dairy farmers 
who are thinking clearly about the 
future. By pooling our resources, 
we dairymen are building a sales 
program that is giving us a chance 
to shout loud and long to the 
homemakers — and the rest of the 
family—about our products. 

And let's remember that you 
don’t change long-standing atti- 
tudes over-night. A lot of adults 
who don't drink milk have grown 
up with the false impression that 
milk is for the kids or that it's 
fattening; it takes time to change 
those ideas, but they can be 
changed. 

Let's by all means, listen closely 
to the politicians in the months 
ahead, but let’s not be confused by 
them. 

In the first place, let's tell the 
politicians that we don’t want any 
name-calling nonsense. Neither 
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party wants to farmers left 
out of the current wave of pros- 
perity. The politicians who spend 
all their time slamming the oppo- 
sition apparently have no ideas of 
their own; it’s easy to criticize, 
friend, but what is your solution 
to the problem? 


see 


The politicians are not going to 
bring prosperity to the dairy in- 
dustry. Those who promise high 
price support levels know that 
they can fulfill this promise only 
if we dairymen accept production 
controls, and so far the dairymen 
of this nation have indicated no 
overwhelming desire to be told 
how much milk they can market. 
The farmers who produce the so- 
called basic commodities have 
been receiving higher price sup- 
ports than we dairymen, but their 
production has been more and 
more drastically limited. 

We will undoubtedly be hearing 
more about the production pay- 
ment, or Brannan, plan for agri- 
culture. Count me out on this one. 
I can’t blame my city cousin if it 
is difficult for her to understand 
why the government has ware- 
houses bulging with wheat, cotton, 
corn, and dairy products. On the 
other hand, I'm not in favor of 
subsidizing my cousin’s food bill 
through a program that would put 
a very false value on food. 

Most food, and dairy products in 
particular, is cheap right now. 
Consumers have to be reminded 
and sold on the idea that a quart 
of milk is a terrific bargain nutri- 


tion-wise, for refreshment, and 
price-wise. There is no guarantee, 
either, that my city cousin would 


buy more milk, butter, cheese, and 
other food if the price were low- 


ered; perhaps she'd use the sav- 


ings to make a down payment on 
a color television set instead! 
The so-called farm problem has 
been with us for years, ever since 
World War I, or perhaps even be- 
fore that. The politicians haven't 
solved it yet and show little indi- 
cation that they will in the near 
future. One program being talked 
about now may make some sense. 
The idea is to retire some acres 
from growing crops through a plan 
of building soil resources. We have 
the government building forest and 


mineral resources. Perhaps _it 
would make sense to have a soil 
resource bank for future years, 


and it might solve the problem of 
what is going to happen to those 
acres diverted from corn, wheat, 
and cotton; they won't grow for- 
age and grasses for dairy cattle. 

I don’t want to be misunder- 
stood. I am not ungrateful for the 
help we have had from our gov- 
ernment through the years, not 
only for help through price sup- 
port programs but also through 
the many services which have 
helped us become more efficient 
farmers. However, sometimes I 
think the government has perhaps 
helped us too much and has be- 
come a crutch upon which we lean 
too heavily. There may be a dan- 
ger that we think the government 
is obligated to provide a market 
for everything we produce. If that 
philosophy were to spread to all 
American industries, we'd be in a 
real jam! 

Certainly some types of legisla- 


tion are important to any group, 
but the sooner we dairymen get 
our pricing structure out of the 


legislative field and try to main- 
tain a balance between production 
and consumption, the better off 
we will be THE END 























DEALERS WANTED 
A few Fan-Pac territories are 
open to declers whe can install. 
Write today! 











FAN 
PAG 


DAIRY BARN 
VENTILATOR 


NAWwE 


COUNTY 


NOW! 


DAIRY BARN 
VENTILATION 


installed 
for you 


Your Fan-Pac dealer will figure the 
correct size fan you need . . . furnish the 
fan... and install it complete, From 
then on your barn gets an automatically 
controlled supply of fresh, dry air. 
Cows stay healthier, produce more milk. 
Calves stand less chance of getting 
pneumonia. With foul air removed, 
working conditions are far more 
pleasant for you. 





2-speed Fan-Pac operates automatically 
by built-in thermostat. Mail coupon 
below. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


FAN-PAC VENTILATORS, 

American Machine and Metals, Inc., 
Dept. HD-1255, East Moline, IMinois 
Without obligation, send free FAN-PAC literature 
and name of nearest dealer who installs it for: 
C) Dairy Barn 


[) Hog House 
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[) Poultry House 
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NEW TRUE-BIOTIC 


STOPS MASTITIS 








The new TRUE-BIOTIC is a high-level 
combination of antibiotics, sulfa drugs 
and a digestive enzyme, designed to 
destroy the many bacteria which cause 
Mastitis. “Enzymatic Action” is 
brought about by Papain, a digestive 
enzyme found in New TRUE-BIOTIC 
which rapidly liquifies clotted milk and 
tissue debris in the diseased udder 


WITH 





And Bolsters Attack With 
NEW Antibiotic! 


The new approach to the treatment of 
Mastitis called “Enzymatic Action’’ has 
proved in field tests* that New TRUE- 
BIOTIC Ointment brings “FASTER RE- 
COVERY; MORE RAPID and COMPLETE 
REDUCTION OF SWELLING; LESS DAM- 
AGE TO THE UDDER TISSUES than any 
other known product.” 


This allows the ointment’s germ-killers 
to reach the infected area easier, faster, 
and better 

Polymyxin, a powerful specific germ 
killing antibiotic, has been combined 
with penicillin, dyhydrostreptomycin 
and sulfa drugs to make TRUE-BIOTIC 
the most effective Mastitis treatment 
known 


STOP COSTLY MASTITIS LOSSES WITH NEW TRUE-BIOTIC! 


*teats conducted by veterinarians on the research staff of Anchor Serum Co 














“MAULED TWO HOURS” 


MARYLAND reader recently sent us the 

front page of his local newspaper. The 
banner headline read “Kent Farmer Killed by 
Bull, Mauled Two Hours.” At the request of 
our reader,*we are paraphrasing the news ac- 
count to delete the names of the people in- 
volved. This graphic, tragic report should 
serve as the best editorial we have published 
on the importance of safety precautions when 
handling buds: 

“A 66-year-old Kent farmer was butted and 
trampled to death by a bull on his farm near 
Tolchester, Monday morning. It was the third 
time the bull, a 3-year-old Holstein, had at- 
tacked his owner. He did not have horns. 

“The bull apparently continued to attack 
the dead man for nearly two hours after 
death had occurred, butting, trampling, paw- 
ing, and even rolling on the body as it lay 
in a cow pound, 

“As the county medical examiner and 
sheriff reconstructed the fatal mishap, the 
farmer must have been killed shortly after 
8:00 a. m. It was not until after 10:00 a. m. 
that the accident was discovered. 

“The farmer habitually attended to his 
milking early in the morning, returning to 
the house about 7:30 a. m. for breakfast. He 
followed this routine on Monday, and after 
breakfast returned to the barn, as usual, to 
clean up the milking machinery and turn out 
the cows. 

“The authorities believe that the mishap 
oceurred soon after he returned to_ the barn 
because the machinery had not been washed, 
and only part of the cows had been turned 
out, 

“About 10:00 a. m. the farmer's wife, hav- 
ing heard the bull bellowing and snorting 
over an extended period, went to the barn 
to investigate. The bull was in the barn 
when she entered. By peeping through a 





A 
// 
4S 
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crack in a door, she saw her husband lying 
in the pound. 

“With the help of neighbors, the body of 
the farmer was removed from the pound 
while the bull attempted to attack the 
rescuers. 

“The farmer’s sweater had been torn from 
his body, and indications were that the dead 
man had been shoved around as the bull at- 
tacked over an area of 40 feet.” 





THE RESOLUTIN’ SEASON 


WRITING and passing resolutions is a fa- 
vorite winter pastime at annual meet- 


ings throughout the country. These resolu- 
tions when adopted, express the opinion and 
the will of the members of a group. In most 
organizations, these expressions are the state- 
ments of policy which must be followed by 
the officers and employees. 

As we look back on the thousands of reso- 
lutions we have heard and read, we wonder 
how much influence they have actually had. 

We fear that most resolutions are, to 
paraphrase Benjamin Franklin, “like St. 
George on the signs, always on horseback 
and never rides on.” 

At a dairy convention recently one mem- 
ber told us he was going to keep his copy 
of this year’s resolutions and bring them 
back with him in 1956. At that time he was 
going to ask for a report on what had been 
accomplished under each resolution passed 
in 1955. Now, there’s a fellow who is going 
to take all of the fun out of resolutin’. In 
the future we'll have to say what we mean, 
and mean what we say. 

Seriously, we believe resolutions are im- 
portant. Further, we believe they are im- 
portant enough to deserve an annual report 
on what has been accomplished to carry out 
the will of the membership. 





THE MADISON MUDDLE 


FIVE sincere, intelligent men visited Madi- 

son, Wis., November 14. These men, mem- 
bers of the United States House of Represent- 
atives, were feeling the pulse of the Ameri- 
can dairy farmer. Specifically, they wanted 
that farmer to tell them what he wanted in 
a peacetime dairy program. 

After seven jam-packed hours of witnesses 
and testimony, the dairy subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Agriculture knew the 
frustration of division and redivision. Dairy- 
farmer opinion has not jelled. There is little 
or no prospect it will unite. 

Self-help, direct payments, production con- 
trol, 90 per cent, 100 per cent, flexible, two- 
price, and certificate plans were all thrown 
at the congressmen with equal conviction. 


We are certain the subcommittee expected 
this conflicting testimony but hoped it would 
not receive it. Perhaps there would be a pre- 
ponderance of thought pointing in one direc- 
tion. Such was not the case. 

The Secretary of Agriculture could have 
told the congressmen what would happen. Al- 
most three years ago, he called in dairy 
farmer and industry representatives for ad- 
vice. He went even further by asking the 

to write their own ticket for a peace- 
time dairy program. With that wonderful op- 


portunity, perhaps unequalled in American 
dairy history, there was complete failure in 
reconciling differences and reaching agree- 
ment on any dairy proposal. With no recom- 
mendation for change, the Secretary asked 
Congress to continue the Agricultural Act of 
1949. Congress did, although both knew it 
was inadequate and unsatisfactory. 

Once again, then, the Secretary and the 
Congress are on the spot. Paradoxically, they 
are on the spot with the very people who 
could not do what they want their hired 
and elected servants to do. Ridiculous? Of 


" course, it is. 


What will the Secretary do? With his pres- 
ent advisors, we expect no material change in 
the dairy program. His aides keep feeding 
him reports of glowing progress and alibi 
their failure to support other dairy programs 
because of “administrative infeasibility.” 

How about Congress? Anything can hap- 
pen in an election year but the questions and 
comments of Dairy Subcommittee Chairman 
Thomas Abernethy (D-Miss.) indicate to us 
that the prospect for change is slight. There 
will be a lot of colorful speech-making, to be 
sure. When the Congress adjourns, however, 
it may have done nothing more than set 
dairy supports at 80 per cent of parity, which 
is the level Secretary Benson has already set 
for this year. 
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WANT TO BE A “BASIC”? 


MANY eyebrows were raised early this year 

when a southerner was named chairman 
of the House Dairy Subcommittee. Represent- 
ative Tom Abernethy (D-Miss.) admitted his 
ignorance of dairying but his party named 
him anyway over dairy-area Democrats who 
might have been selected. 

After watching Abernethy conduct the 
Madison dairy hearings, we have no criticism 
of the choice of chairman. In spite of being 
a cotton-pickin’, oleo-lovin’ congressman, 
Abernethy has learned a lot about dairy prob- 
lems. Further, he has the courage to speak 
his mind and cut through fuzzy-minded argu- 
ments. 

Partially-informed dairymen have been 
clamoring to have dairy products classified as 
“basic” commodities. Apparently, all they 
could see was 90 per cent supports. Some 
saw production controls and were willing to 
accept these, too. 

When dairy witnesses at Madison asked for 
the “basic” classification, Abernethy ex- 
plained the facts of life to them. He knows 
those facts because cotton is a basic. Like a 
patient schoolmaster, the southerner told the 
dairymen that if dairying was a “basic,” price 
supports would still be from 75 to 90 per 
cent of parity. Further, to be supported in 
this range, two-thirds of all dairy farmers 
must vote to accept production controls. If 
they did not, supports automatically dropped 
to 50 per cent of parity. 

Obviously, many of the witnesses were 
shaken by the revealed “hooker” in being a 
basic. Actually, there was little, if anything, 
to be gained and much to be lost. 

A possible tip-off to Abernethy’s thinking 
was indicated by a question he asked many 
witnesses. The question was: “Which do you 
prefer (1) 80 per cent supports with no pro- 
duction control, or (2) 90 per cent supports 
with production control?” This, apparently, is 
the choice dairymen have in Abernethy’s 
opinion. 

The way Abernethy asked the question, we 
believe he favors 80 per cent with no pro- 
duction control. As an influential member of 
the controlling party in Congress, you can 
put it in your little forecast book that this is 
the way the dairy program will come out of 
Congress in 1956. 





In 1915, W. D. Hoard said: 


We never saw a really efficient man con- 
nected with farming in any capacity who was 
not an anxious seeker after the truth of 
things. 

We must first of all have the right atti- 
tude of mind. How deep and everlastingly 
true was that old scriptural injunction, “Be 
ye always right-minded toward the truth.” 
The great effort of all our modern forces of 
education, for the farm and the farmer, is to 
produce the right state of mind. There's 
where all the trouble and difficulty lie. If 
we can only once establish that state of 
mind, how quickly does the way of progress 
open. Of course, we will make mistakes but 
they will not last long. A mind alive to the 
truth soon discovers that they are mistakes 
and abandons them for the better truth. 
Prejudice, obstinacy, self conceit are always 
mental blinders, shutting out the truth. 
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Questions from Our Readers 





Advice on fixing silo 


I would like some advice on how 
to fix my silo. It is an old cement 
block silo and had been plastered 
on the inside. Last year I put hay 
silage in it and the plaster came 
off in large pieces with the silage. 
A lot of the silage was spoiled. 
Is there something to paint or 
spray it with without having to 
plaster it again? 

Wisconsin. F. E. T. 

The first step in repairing the 
inside silo surface is to thoroughly 
clean it down, so any treatment 
applied will have something to 
bond to. Ordinarily this cleaning 
down is done with a wire brush. 
All loose material must be re- 
moved for any treatment to be ef- 
fective. 

Some silos are so old and badly 
depreciated that they do not war- 


rant treatment. There must be 
considerable sound concrete re- 
maining. 


If walls are only slightly etched, 
a Portland cement wash will do a 
satisfactory job of resurfacing. 
Things to follow for this treatment 
are: 

1. Keep silo wall damp for at 
least 2 hours previous to treat- 
ment. 

2. Wash consists of creamy mix 
of water and cement, usually about 
10 pounds Portland cement and 6 
pints of water. 

3. Application usually made with 
calcimine brush or broom. 

There are other painting and 
spraying materials used for silo 
treatment including: 

Magnesium fluosilicate — to be 
applied only to clean and dry con- 
crete. New concrete must be cured 
at least 2 weeks and thoroughly 
dry. Usually 2 or 3 applications 
are made. 

Solution for first application is 
made with 1 pound of magnesium 
fluosilicate crystals to 1 gallon of 
water. Solution for other applica- 
tions is made of about 2 pounds of 
crystals per gallon of water. Each 
application should be allowed to 
dry overnight before applying the 
next one. After the last coating 
has dried, crystals which may have 
formed should be washed off. Ma- 
terial is availabie through dealers 
in chemicals. About 2 pounds of 
the crystals will cover a 100- 
square-foot surface 2 coats. 

Linseed oil treatment — To be 
applied only to clean and dry con- 
crete. Boiled linseed oil is gener- 


ally used because of its quicker 
drying. First coat should be 
thinned with equal parts of tur- 
pentine. After this coat thoroughly 
dries, the second coat is applied 
without thinning. Spots where oil 
has been absorbed should be given 
additional coats. Allow at least 2 
weeks before filling silo. One gal- 
lon of linseed oil will cover about 
200 square feet 2 coats. 

Cumar treatment — New con- 
crete, cement wash, or plaster 
coatings shotiid be cured for 2 
days before treating with Cumar. 
Cumar solution is made by dis- 
solving pieces of Cumar in xylol, 
in proportions of 6 pounds Cumar 
per gallon of xylol, with % pint 
linseed oil added. 

Two coats should be applied to 
a clean and preferably dry con- 
crete surface. Clear xylol should 
be used for cleaning hands and 
equipment. The material should 
be stored in airtight containers to 
prevent evaporation, Do not heat 
materials. Delay silo filling for 5 
days after treatment. 

Eighteen pounds of Cumar dis- 
solved in 3 gallons of xylol makes 
5 gallons of solution, 1 gallon of 
which will cover about 100 square 
feet 2 coats. 

Because juices of legume and 
grass silage are more strongly 
acid than normal corn silage, there 
is an increasing interest in protec- 
tive coatings for silos. The above 
mentioned are but a few of those 
available, but perhaps the most 
widely used. — Ww. L. Roper. 





Are cockleburs 
poisonous? 


I have a field of corn that has 
a lot of cockleburs in it. I have 
been told they will poison cows. 
If made into silage along with the 
corn, will this be true? 

Illinois. D.L.N. 


Cockleburs are poisonous to ani- 
mals only in the seedling stage. 
During this seedling stage they 
are quite high in prussic acid and 
are sometimes responsible for the 
poisoning of small pigs, calves, and 
the like. This poisonous charac- 
teristic is overcome as the plant 
matures. In the fall of the year, 
I think there is no possibility of 
their containing enough poisonous 
material to harm any-animal that 
might be eating silage made from 
the corn with cockleburs mixed 
into it. —K. P. BUCHHOLTz. 
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SHxX Fite 


“The new car? Oh, it’s 
just one of those new 
combination color — 
Ghece”™ 








“..., Old lavender with 
a chartreuse top and a 
sort of V-side in cream!” 

















Takes punishment. New Ipea’s newest spreader with New Ipea-Horn hydraulic loader, 


15 new features make it 
spread better, last longer 


This new 95-bushel spreader, No. 


17, really deserves to join the famous 


New Ipea line. 


It’s the largest ground driven 
spreader, and it's guaranteed for a full 
year. A spreader that will live up to 
the New [pea reputation—that farm- 
ers buy more New Ipea spreaders than 
any other make. 


Spreads better 7 ways. The No. 17 
still has all the design features that 
ive you “widespread” distribution. 
Sut it has these new features, too: 


1. Slanted rear arch prevents plugging 
2. New capacity—95 bushels 

3. Bigger upper cylinder 

4. Strong distributor, with tubular shaft 
5. Paddles individually replaceable 

6. Wide adjustable foot folds out of way 
7. Higher shielding saves spillage 


This husky new machine is truly de- 
signed to spread best, 


Lasts longer 8 ways. The New Ines 
clear yellow pine box, double riveted 
to a strong steel frame, is famed for 


long life. Now you have these added 
assets: 


1. New steel flares stand up better 

2. Stronger A-hitch extends back into 

frame for added strength 

Bigger bearings in distributor 

New Phenolic fibre bearings 

New steel end-gate strengthens box 

. Gusset plate frame-to-box reinforcing 

. Box treated with water repellent 
Penta-preservative 

8. Neoprene oil lines stand rough usage 


NOAA Swe 


And besides all those new features, 
the new No. 17 is guaranteed a full 
year by New Ipea. 


See the new No. 17 at your New 
Ipea dealer's. Or write for literature, 
It’s one of four New Ipga spreaders 
that do the job best. 


Write for free 
booklet on 
manure handling. 





Best idea yet...geta New Idea 


NEw [ees Farm Equipment Co., Division AVCO Distributing Corp. 
Dept. 1673, Coldwater, Ohio 


Spreads best. New No. 17 


95 bu. Also 65, 75 and 120-bushel modela. 














How to milk more profits 





oop roughage is one key to producing 

low-cost milk, But it’s easy to over- 
rate its quality. Recent college work shows 
70% of the dairymen surveyed tended to 
make this mistake. And it can be costly. 
Here’s why: 

When you overestimate the milk-making 
power of your hay and silage it short- 
changes your cows — robs you of the extra 
profits that a fully balanced roughage pro- 
gram can provide. 

A coast-to-coast survey by General Mills 
~ involving over 100,000 milk production 
records — shows that 2 out of 3 dairy cows 
undermilk as much as 20% because of in- 
complete feeding. That can mean 2,000 
lbs. less milk per lactation. 

To help you guard against such losses 
and help extend “spring pasture flush” pro- 
duction throughout lactation, General Mills 


developed new Larro SureMilk “Tasty Tex- 
ture” . . . now proved by thousands of 
dairymen. 

Larro SureMilk is loaded with extra milk- 
making power. It contains every nutrient 
that hard-working dairy cows need to milk 
at top capacity — to stay healthy and keep 
milking their best, even with poor roughage. 

What's more, it gives all the benefits of 
new appetite appeal. Cows prefer its 
crunchy “Tasty Texture.” They clean it 
up slick as a whistle — don’t leave it to 
sour and waste in the manger. 

Your Larro SureFeed dealer invites you 
to try this new, modern dairy feed now . .. 
and see for yourself why it can help you 
milk more profits from your roughage this 
year. 


General Mills 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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SUREMILK 
CONCENTRATE 


Larro SureMilk 32 is 
formulated by Gen- 
eral Mills for dairy- 
men who want to mix 
their own rations. It 
supplies all the milk- 
making nutrients 
needed with home 
grown-grain .. . and 
adds appetite appeal 
to the ration. 


SURECALF 
STARTER 


Gives calves all the 
benefits of Larro’s 
new “Tasty-Texture” 
.. . plus super-nour- 
ishment for the kind 
of start they need to 
develop fast, breed 
early and become 
profitable milkers in 
your dairy herd far 


sooner. 
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HANDY 





This seat to be used when re- 
pairing the hay carrier can be 
made from an old tire casing fit- 
ted with a board and attached to 
the pulley as shown in the draw- 
ing. -With_ this device anyone mak- 
ing the repairs can be safely pulled 
up into place. 


Michigan Georce TIsH 


RAISE POLES WITH TRUCK 




















aw * 

Fasten & heavy post crosswise, 
and as.high as possible, to the 
back end of the stock rack. Make 
it solid; even if it has to be bolted 
and braced so as not to damage 
the rack. Nail a plank on each 





You are invited to send us 
handy hints which have prov- 
en valuable on your dairy 
farm. You will receive $5 
for a well-illustrated handy 
hint accepted foP-publication: 
We pay $2 for a handy hint 
without a usable illustration, 

We encourage you to share 
your ideas with the rest of 
our readers. 

Handy hints are preferred 
which involve farm machin- 
ery, buildings, and equip- 
ment needed on a dairy farm. 
If the idea works on your 
dairy farm, why not share it 
with 330,000 other dairymen? 
Address: 

Handy Hints Department, 

Hoard’s Dairyman, 

Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 











HINTS 
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side of the pole to the top side of 
the post and long enough to reach 
beyond the post and to. the floor 
of the truck at the front end. 
These planks act as a guide and 
help to push. A ton of sand in the 
back end of the truck will give 
traction if needed. Hook a chain 
loosely around the pole to keep it 
from going too far after it is up. 
Iowa GrorGE HILL. 


KEEPS CHICKS OFF FEEDER 


We had a lot of trouble with 
our chicks roosting on feeders and 
waterers. This tmnade a lot of ex- 
tra cleaning. To stop this, we 
hung an old tin can (with both 
ends cut out) from a rafter by a 
wire or string. It hangs about one 
inch above the fountain or feeder. 
When the birds fly against it they 
lose their balance and fall back. 

Mrs. Harvey Hoekstra, 

Minnesota 


SACK HOLDER 
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To sack grain when I am alone, 
I made a sack holder out of an old 
milk strainer. Cut out the 
milk strainer. Cut out the screened- 
in bottom and weld on _ three 
hooks made from bent spikes and 
by bolting to the granary wall you 
have a top-notch sack holder. 

Henry LICHTSCHEIDL, 
Minnesota 


THE ONE-MAN UNREELER 





One man can unree!l barbed 
wire quickly and easily with this 
unreeler, fashioned from an old 
wheelbarrow. Place two uprights 
on the frame to support the shaft. 
Brace them toward the handles 
Fasten a box in front of the reel 
to hold tools and staples. A cover 
may be used on the box to keep 
tools from bouncing out 

Wisconsin JOHN MEYER. 





You can multiply the productive capacity of your land, your 
manpower and your equipment. . . do more in less time, save 
lots of hard work, get more service from your machinery, cut 
. by investing in more Wisconsin- 
powered equipment. Let Wisconsin Air-Cooled Engines carry 
the load. They are husky, efficient, dependable. 


Heavy-Duty Design and Construction give Wisconsin Engines 
the in-built stamina that is assurance of “Most H. P. Hours” 
of on-the-job service, long engine life and low-cost maintenance 
Tapered roller bearings at BOTH ends of the crankshaft take 
up side-thrust and end-play, providing maximum protection 
against bearing failure as well as smooth running. An easily 
accessible rotary type high tension OUTSIDE Magneto, 
equipped with Impulse Coupling for easy starts in any weather 
at low cranking speeds, provides positive ignition, Pump cir 
culated splash lubrication on smaller.models and geared oil 

Sosohen individual oil stream to each rod on multi- 
cylinder models, plus exceptionally efficient AIR-COOLING 
at temperatures up to 140° F. are additional features that 
contribute to dependable power performance, long engine life 
and low-cost maintenance. Every Wisconsin Engine 1s noted 
for Lugging Power, that hangs on and keeps the job moving 


costs, increase profits . . 


pump de 


through the shock-foad pinches. 


These are a few of the reasons why more farm and orchard 
by Wisconsin Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled 
Engines than any other make. Write for your copy of bulletin 


machines are powe 


8-165. 
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iustrated here ore a few of the 
many farm equipment and service 
applications on which Wisconsin 
Engines are extensively veed, 





4-cycle single ey, 
models 3 te 9 hp, 





2 cylinder models 
7 to 15 hp. 





V-type 4-cylinder 
15 te 36 hp. 
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Buy From Our Advertisers — They Are Reliable 

















| NEW BALE SHREDDERS’ 


IMPROVED 
MODEL #1 






NEW COMBINATION MODEL #3 


® Designed for same floor or under 
the ceiling installation. 


® Handles baled alfalfa for hammer- 
mill grinding. 

® Baled straw for better quality bed- 
ding. 

® Adjustable to handle and shred over- 


size bales of cane litter. 
© Powered by % or 1 h. p. motor. 


$ 137-°° less motor—F.O.B. 


WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE 
STATE MODEL NUMBER 


WINSTED MANUFACTURING, INC. 


MINNESOTA 
PIONEERS IN BALE SHREDDING EQUIPMENT 


WINSTEDO, 





® Shreds, loosens, fluffs up, and 
blows out tightly packed baled 


straw, 


© Saves up to 30% or more on 


bedding requirements. 
® Self feed chain conveyor drive. 


© Uses % or 1 h. p. motor. 


3/46 -5° LESS MOTOR and 


WHEELS — FOB 


*Pat. Pending 
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ARE GONE 
AND FORGOTTEN 





Give a Subscription 


To HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


The Dairy Farmer's Business Paper 











IT'S DIFFERENT! 


Hoard’s Dairyman, The National Dairy Farm Maga- 
zine, is the “only one of its kind.”’ It’s truly different 
in that all of the more than 2,000 helpful dairy farm 
ideas each year are practical, profitable and tested. 
A gift they will appreciate and use. 


IT'S ECONOMICAL, TOO! 


—— —— 


Here's the easy way to do that CHRISTMAS SHOPPING 
for a friend, relative or neighbor. Give a gift sub- 
scription to HOARD'S DAIRYMAN and you say “Merry 
Christmas” and “best of success” twice-each-month. 
if they already are subscribers we'll extend subscrip- 
tion, Mail orders and checks today — we'll send a 
gift cord in your name! 


| 
































CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 
Please Enter Following. 








et Se Ce alin 
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Name * _ ae: Oe Pe 
Post Office > > sith 
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No. of years aA 
Name a 
Post Office —_ 
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Write your name and address below and we'll send a 
Gift Card in your name. 


. _ State_ tes Ne 














Sender's Name ___ 
Address = 


GIFT SUBSCRIPTION RATES—U. S. Only 
3-¥R. GIFT $2.00 3-¥R. GIFTS $3.50 
THREE 
3-YR. GIFTS $5.00 
Regular Prices: 1 year, $1.00; 3 years, $2.00; 5 years, $3.00 
(CANADA; $2.00 per year — FOREIGN: $3.00 per year) 














THE Ideal Christmas Gift 
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Can you have a high herd average 
with artificial breeding? 


(Continued from page 1079) 


run out any further because an idle 
cow doesn’t bring in any income. 

Weaver: We have had several 
cases of trouble along this line. 
Check-up is made by veterinarian 
and his advice is followed. If ani- 
mal does not indicate response, she 
is culled. 


Does a good conception rate 
have a great, moderate, little 
affect on your herd average? 
Comment. 


Andersen: Great. If we don't 
get them with calf, it upsets our 
program. 

Brenneman: Great. 

Dence: Great. Regular calving is 
a “must” for good herd production. 

Hansen: Great. I like to have 
a cow come fresh same month 
every year. I have several that do 
just that. 

Mathews: Great. Having a calf 
once a year and a good 305-day 
record is the farmer's cow. I do 
not believe in these 365-day rec- 
ords and a calf once in 18 months. 

Waldson: Great. We watch their 
conception rate very closely. After 
all, this results.in cows being in 
production more of the time. Each 
cow is like a hired man. We want 
them all in step working together. 
Idle ones cost money. 

Weaver: Great. This is particu- 
larly true in a small herd. 


How much choice do you have 
in the selection of bulls avail- 
able daily for insemination of 
your cows? 


Andersen: 
or 4 lines. 

Brenneman: It is almost certain 
we can have choice between 2 “se- 
lected” bulls. We can have our 
choice 60 per cent of the time. 

Dence: Our technician has a 
choice of 2 or 3 bulls in the Hol- 
stein breed, with a possible carry- 
over from the previous day of a 
bull or two. 

Hansen: We do have a. good 
choice of bulls in each breed. 

Mathews: About 3 bulls of fresh 
semen, but I have used semen up 
to 5 to 6 days old to get semen 
that I want, and have kept a very 
high conception rate. 

Waldson: Always put down first, 
second, and third choice, if semen 
is available. I have let cows go 
over to next heat period or 21 
days to get semen I prefer. 

Weaver: Mostly 2 and some- 
times 3. 


We have choice of 3 


What is the normal grain ration 
fed your milking herd? List ex- 
ample of a ton mix. 


Andersen: Two barley, and one 
wheat, with a little oats. 
Brenneman: 
800 Ibs. ear corn 
800 lbs. oats 
200 Ibs. bran 
200 Ibs. dried beet pulp 
100 Ibs. linseed oil meal 
50 Ibs. dried molasses 
Trace minerals, 1 per cent salt, 
1 per cent bone meal, 1 per cent 
calcium. 
In winter we hand feed 32 per 


cent protein in pellet form. Brings 
ration up to 14 to 15 per cent. 
Dence: 
1,200 Ibs, equal parts corn and 
cob meal, ground oats 
150 Ibs. bran 
400 Ibs. 30 per cent protein 
supplement 
100 Ibs. oi! meal 
150 Ibs. molasses 
Plus mineral and salt. 
Hansen: 2,700-pound mix con- 
sisting of: 
100 Ibs. cottonseed 
500 lbs. oats to which has been 
added 25 Ibs. salt and 25 
Ibs. mineral 
400 Ibs. barley 
100 Ibs. rolled barley 
240 Ibs. hominy 
880 Ibs. 15 per 
feed 
160 lbs. Red Dog 
100 Ibs. linseed oil meal 
100 Ibs. soybean 
Mathews: 
1,100 Ibs. 
350 Ibs. 
200 lbs. bran 
200 lbs. linseed meal 
20 Ibs. salt 
10 lbs. bone meal 
Waldson: 
900 Ibs. 
700 Ibs. corn and cob meal 
100 Ibs. oil meal 
100 Ibs. bran 
100 Ibs. malt sprouts or brew- 
ers grains 
20 Ibs. trace mineral salt 
1 lb. irradiated yeast 
100 Ibs. meat scraps 
Weaver: We have been using a 
commercial mix put up by a very 
reliable concern. 


cent mixed 


oats 
ear corn 


oats 


At what rate is grain fed in the 
summer? In the winter? 


Andersen: 1 pound of grain to 4 
pounds of milk year around. 

Brenneman: 10 pounds in sum- 
mer; 12 pounds in winter. 

Dence: 1 to 4 year around. 

Hansen: 8 pounds minimum daily 
in summer (that is about all they 
will eat). In winter, 8 pounds mini- 
mum, 12 pounds maximum daily. 
We add 2 pounds of molasses per 
day, per cow. 

Mathews: 1 to 6 in summer; 1 
to 4 in winter, except that in the 
winter 16 pounds of grain is the 
limit a cow receives. 

Waldson: About 6 to 8 pounds 
per day in the summer, and 10 to 
12 pounds daily in the winter. We 
feed according to production. 

Weaver: We average about 1 
pound of grain to 4-5 pounds of 
milk during the summer, and 1 
pound of grain to 3-4 pounds of 
milk in the winter. 


What are your pasture and hay 
seeding mixtures? 
Andersen: We dry feed all the 
time. Our hay is straight alfalfa, 
Brenneman: 
Pasture: 
4 lbs. medium red clover 
4 Ibs. alfalfa 
4 lbs. Ladino clover 
4 lbs. timothy 
Hay: Alfalfa and brome, 
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8 lbs. alfalfa 
2 lbs. Ladino clover 
8 lbs. timothy or bromegrass 
Hansen: 
Pasture: 
2 lbs. Ladino clover 
15 lbs. orchard grass 
Hay: 
15 lbs. alfalfa 
8 Ibs. brome 
Mathews: 
10 Ibs. alfalfa 
6 lbs. brome 
% Ib. Ladino 
Waldsen: 
8 lbs. alfalfa 
5 Ibs. medium red clover 
8 lbs. brome 
Weaver: 
4 lbs. timothy 
4 lbs. medium red clover 
8 lbs. alfalfa 


Do you pesture continuously, 
rotational, strip-graze, haul pas- 
ture to cows? 


Andersen: We just have pasture 
for our heifers. 

Brenneman: Change fields. Keep 
rotating around. Don’t let them 
eat it dewn too close. 

Dence: Continuous and rota- 
tional. After the first flush of 
grass we feed silage, corn if avail- 
able, or grass when corn is gone. 

Hansen: I pasture 20 acres in 
5 plots. Grass is never short. Wa- 
ter handy to cows in all plots. 
Cows fed hay year around. 

Mathews: Rotational; 25 acres 
for 30 cows in 3 pastures. Each lot 
will last a week or 10 days. Keep 
rotating and clipping. 

Waldson: Have hauled pasture to 
cows for 2 years. Chop pasture 
once per day after dew is off. Give 
them all they will clean up in % 
to % of an hour, then feed again 
around 4 o'clock. 

Weaver: We have an old per- 
manent pasture which is kept in 
relatively good condition and is 
used continuously for night pas- 
ture. New pasture is rotated and 
is grazed only during daytime. 


When do you put up first hay? 
How do you put it up? 

Andersen: Middle of June. Baler. 

Brenneman: June 1. All baled; 
hire custom baler. 

Dence: From June 7 to 15, Baler 
and field curing. 

Hansen: May 20 to June 5. Bal- 
ing 

Mathews: Last of May to first 
of June. Have chopped with air 
drier in barns. I am trying heat 
dried baled hay this winter 

Waldson: Just as early in June 
as possible. We bale all our hay. 
Would like a mow drier. 

Weaver: June 1. Baler. 


Do you use grass silage? If a 
preservative is used, what is it 
and at whai rate is it applied? 

Andersen, Hansen, Mathews, and 
Waldson: No. 

Brenneman: I have; 1954. Fed 
all summer. I prefer good-quality 
corn silage. 

Dence: Yes. Sodium bisulfite is 
used, gravity-fed on blower table 
at the rate of 8 pounds to ton of 
grass 

Weaver: Yes. Sodium bisulfite, 
8-10 pounds per ton. 


Do you put up corn silage? 

Andersen, Dence, Mathews, and 
Weaver: Yes. 

Brenneman: Yes, like it best. 

Hansen: No 

Waldson: Yes; I always get good 
corn silage 

(Continued on next page) 
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you save 


...- yes, you can put as much as two-thirds of 
your present tractor fuel bills back in your 
pocket if you switch to an Oliver Diesel Trac- 
tor. Oliver Diesels use lower cost diesel fuel 
and give you more horsepower-hours per gallon. 
It averages out at about a two-thirds saving, 
depending on local fuel prices. 

Only Oliver can supply you with diesel power 
in any farm tractor size; and Oliver Diesel 
Tractors use no special starting fuels, no extra 


luvs 





— 


The Oliver Super 88 Diesel Tractor, full four plow capacity. Other Oliver Diesels in smaller and larger sizes. 


starting equipment. Touch the starter button 
and you are ready to work. 

The over-all design of Oliver Diesels will 
please you. Some tractors have some Oliver 
features —no other tractor has all of them. See 
your Oliver dealer or write for full information to 


The Oliver Corporation, 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Lil. 
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Direct Cow-to-Tank 
Milking with Zero’s T-20 


system 


1-20 Farm Tank 
to have a special building for your 1-20 


use with this ultra-modern system 





with Zero’s Super Strainer under Vacuum 
mately 30 seconds 
pouring milk pails 
strainer... 


of the feed and cow odors and animal heat 





Your Dairy Equipment Dealer Is. 


Smart Dairy Farmers Are Choosing 
Zero’s T-20 Vacuum Milk Tank 
For All Types of Milking Operations 


ZERO T-20 





Here's the ideal goal in your planned milking 
Mitk is drawn direct from cow to 
tank and retrigerated by vacuum in Zero's 
it ssn't always necessary 


Your present equipment can be adapted for 





“Like Sucking Milk Through a Straw” 


Use your 1-20 as a vacuum refrigerated tank 


Draws @ pail of mitk into tank in approxi- 
Eliminates lifting and 
saves cost of pour-in 
makes milk taste better because 
, it is vacuum refrigerated that removes many 





Write TODAY for the Name of Your 
Nearest Zero Dealer or Tell Us Who 





@ may be used as 4 pour-in tank, or with 
Super Strainer, or direct cow to tank 
hook-up 

@ has a completely round design for great- 
er visibility, strength, accurate calibra- 
tion and easier cleaning 


@ the large vacuum reserve in tank gives 
more uniform milking and pulsation 

@ 15 perfectly air-tight to hold vacuum so 
you know it’s dust-and-.vermin proof 


An Excellent Pour-In Tank 


Round design puts operator close to strainer 
easing the lift and towering the pouring 


height Pour from both sides . . . There is 
no front or back... The future is vacuum 
milking in the beginning, a lot of dairy- 


men use the pour-in method with the vac- 
uum tank 


621-4 Duncan Ave. 
Washington, Mo. 






















KOW-KARE, 


This Teat DILATOR 
CANNOT Absorb Infection! 


Holds milk duct in anormal shape for correct healing. Ne other 
device does this like scientifically-shaped, smooth, fexib/e BAG 
BALM Teat DILATORS. Will not dissolve, come apart or snag 
tissues. Packed 25 in medicated BAG BALM ointment. Fluted 
Dilecor carries ointment in. At your dealer's, where you get 
KALP-KARE, BAG BALM. Write for NEW 
FREE 24-page Cow Book, “Care and Feeding of Dairy Cattle”: 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION COMPANY 
Lyndenvilie 69, Vermont 








HAY WANTED 


ALFALFA HAY, FIRST OR 
SBDOOND CUTTING, ALSO 
CLOVER MIXED. 

U. 68. Certified preferred. Quete delivered prices. 
GARTLICK BROS. FARMS, INC. 
FRANKLIN, MASE 





Rell and wnroll barbed wire 
with tractor either in stationar 
position of at speeds up to 1 
mph. Heavy duty slip clutch 
keeps wire tight Collapeible 
apool. Very low cost. Write for 
free literature, Dept. A-18 
MIDWEST WIRE A STEEL 
PprooucTs 
South &. Paul, Minn. 





LOW. VACUUM 


CHORE: BO 


PIPELINE oY 


MILKING SYSTEMS ¢ 


Chere Coy + gentle, tow vacuum in- 
creer: wilh production op te 10% 
~ veduees werk ep te 
® LONG. AND SHORT-TUBE MILKERS 
© PIPELINE MILKING SYSTEMS 
@ MILKING PARLORS © RELEASERS 
tom wee for your FREE DAIRY BARN 
PLAN os 





KIT — Write Department 28. 








WASHES OFF DIRT LIKE MAGIC 


Gest, safest methed yet 
washing wdders, Stimetates milk ‘tet 
down’; redwees bacteria counts in mime; 
teen Udder” 








Explain reasons back of your 
roughage feeding program. 

Andersen: It is the type farm I 
have. 

Brenneman: I aim to have plenty 
of good-quality hay and corn si- 
lage. I feed it liberally, summer 
and winter, even on pasture. 

Dence: We like silage. We can 
grow a large tonnage of corn to the 
acre, which nearly always makes 
good feed. Grass silage is made to 
try and beat poor hay weather in 
early June. First-cut hay quality 
depends largely on the weather 
with second cutting alfalfa the 
quality hay in our feeding pro- 
gram. We have to feed what we 
grow and harvest. 

Hansen: I feed the best rough- 
age I can get and it is all steamed 
with hot water and molasses one 
feeding in advance. Hay roughage 
only. Grain fed after roughage. 

Mathews: Good-quality hay will 
make more milk than any other 
feed. My cows average eating about 
35 pounds hay daily, limiting si- 
lage to 24 pounds daily. I feed 18 
pounds silage in summer, prevents 
bloat and keeps more body on 
cows. 

Waldson: Always got good re- 
sults with my alfalfa-clover-brome 
baled hay and good corn silage. 
Watch cow and insist she clean up 
her silage. If she leaves a little, 
reduce the amount fed; same way 
with the hay. 


What health hazards (diseases, 
disorders, and injuries) have 
been most frequent during past 
year? 


Andersen: We haven't had much 
disease trouble. We lost 3 cows 
with wire operation. Operated on 
3 and lost 3. 

Brenneman: 1. Milk fever has 
been my No. 1 disease. 2. One 
case of acetonemia. 3. Lost 1 cow 
with mastitis. 

Dence: Most injuries are caused 
by stepped on teats. Our cow 
stalls need to be made larger. One 
bad*case of cystic ovaries that has 


failed to respond to veterinary 
treatment. 
Hansen: Milk fever; 10 cows of 


15 had milk fever, 1 ketosis. 
Mathews: 2 hardware opera- 
tions, both successful. Milk fever, 
but have a special ration I am 
feeding dry cows that is helping. 
Waldson: 1. Acetonemia has 
been the worst. 2. Twins give me 
trouble. 3. Garget caused by ce- 
ment floors. Antibiotics giving me 
good results. 
Weaver: 
fever, 4. 


Acetonemia, 5; milk 


What policy or policies do you 
follow to keep herd in healthiest 
possible condition? 


Andersen: Good care. 

Brenneman: 1. Abundance of 
good-quality roughage. 2. Bulky 
grain ration. 3. Fresh water avail- 
able at all times. 4. Sunlight. 

Dence: New York state mas- 
titis program, which provides 2 
tests each year of all quarters of 
each cow. Ample feeding of dry 
cows. 

Hansen: Observation and a con- 
trolled feeding program. No free 
choice of hay feeding. In my 
opinion, that only gives the boss 
cows the choice. 

Mathews: Give cows plenty of 
exercise in winter. Have periodic 
veterinary checks on cows for 
pregnancy and sterility. Trim feet 
every winter. 

Waldson: 1. Good feed and all 
they will clean up. 2. Watch man- 
gers. If there is any feed left, 
find out why. 3. Sanitation. Lim- 
ing barn 2 times per day. 4. Do 
not buy any replacements. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Weaver: Periodic testing for TB 
and Bang’s, and close observation 
of entire herd for symptoms of 
various disorders. 


What are the desirable traits in 
@ good technician? 


Andersen: Someone who likes 
his job. He should know his bulls, 
the kind of calves and heifers they 
are making; accurate in his work 

Brenneman: 1. Interest in the 
job. 2. Courteous to all farmers 
3. Promptness. 4. Cleanliness 

Dence: I think he has to know 
his job and like his job. He has 
to be interested in your cows to do 
the right kind of work. 

Hansen: To know cattle, to be 
quiet with them, to be dependable 
and interested in his work. I say 
our man is 100 per cent. 

Mathews: Friendly, and knowing 
something about cows, interested 
in your herd and taking interest 
to talk about different bulls and 
cows when he is on your farm. Be- 
ing clean, sanitary, and not in too 
much of a hurry. 

Waldson: Puts everything he 
has into his work. Takes interest 
in his work. Puts job ahead of 
salary. 

Weaver: Knows his bulls, knows 
proper application of breeding 
— and takes interest in the 

THE END 











Cut Feed Handling Costs! with 


Calhoun Bunk Feeder 


FIELD 
PROVEN! 







A LOW COST BUNK FEEDER FOR ANY 
GRAIN FORAGE OR SILAGE AT 
A NEW LOW PRICE 
You can feed at least three times 
as many cattle per acre by chop- 
ping the pasture and ok -lot feed- 


ing. Use Calhoun's O driven 
Bunk Feeder, at low initial cost and 
feed 100 Steers Grain, Silage or For- 
e in minutes, without scooping. 
welling or forking. Conveyor in 
front of box In full view of oper- 
ator. Works omuey well to fill silo 
or pit. Use as ater Unioader with- 
out conveyor for use at blower or 
pit, with no forking. Fits any barge 
type box, or Calhoun Boxes are 
available. 
Ash Your Dealer or Write Us for Literature 


CALHOUN MFG. CO., INC. 


DEPT. HO-12105 CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 
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‘o_- You'll get 
MORE & BETTER 
SILAGE 





with 
MARTIN 
SILO 


Better fermentation—Practi 
cally no spoilage—Silage 
doesn't cling to inside — 
} a to La ogy Poe 
— Airti well 

e ane sil every 
time—Gives more feed per 
ecre. 20-yr. GUARANTEE 


3 yrs. to pey. No money 
down with approved credit 









MARTIN Steel Products Corp. 
2305 Longview Ave —§ Mansfield. Ohio 
Please send literature on silos. 























DAIRY DIGEST 


JERSEY PRESIDENT DIES 


D. T. Simons, president of The 
American Jersey Cattle Club, died 
November 8 in Fort Worth, Texas, 
following a short illness. He was 73. 

In 1925, D. T. Simons became as- 
sociated with The American Jersey 
Cattle Club as field representative 
for six southwestern states, a posi- 
tion he held continuously until 








D. T. SIMONS 


1952. He was given much credit 
for making this part of the country 
a stronghold for Jersey cattle. He, 
himself, had been a Jersey breeder 
since 1908, and his herd of nearly 
100 head near Fort Worth had 
gained national prominence. 

He was elected president of The 
American’ Jersey Cattle Club in 
Jume 1954 ahd still held that office 
on his ‘passing. 

Mr. Simons was active in start- 
ing the American Dairy Associa- 
tion in Texas and served this or- 
ganization in many capacities, in- 
cluding president. 

He was named “The Man of the 
Year in Texas Agriculture” in 1946. 

After becoming ill October 23, 
Mr. Simons suffered a light stroke 
November 1 while under observa- 
tion at a hospital. He subsequently 
went into a coma from which he 
never recovered. 


B. F. BEACH HONORED 


The Michigan State University 
Dairy Manufacturers’ award was 
presented to B. F. Beach, manager 
of the Producers’ Creamery, Adri- 
an, at the 16th Dairy Manufac- 
turers conference, held in East 
Lansing in November. 

Beach was formerly manager of 
the Michigan Milk Producers’ As- 
sociation. 

In his service to the datry indus- 
try, Beach has been director of the 
National Dairy Council for 10 
years and is now its vice-president. 
He was first president of the 
American Dairy Association of 
Michigan and has served on the 
national executive committee for 
13 years. For 12 years he has been 
director of the American Dry Milk 
Institute. 





V. P, 1. SHORT COURSE 


A Dairy Cattle Management 
Short Course will be held at Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute “Jan- 
Uary 9 to 12, 1956. It will be a 
short, intensive study of special 
interest to dairymen, hertismen, 
and feed men. Subject matter will 
include feeding, management, for- 
ages, pastures, maintaining healthy 
herds, marketing, labor-saving, and 
current research results, 
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as feeding. 





resulted ina 


rate. 


William Buys feels that 
good overall herd manage- 
ment is just as important 
e tries 
to help his animals nor 

only to produce milk up to 

Tae their bred-in capacity, but 
to also maintain their 
bodies to give him a calf 
a year. His constant 
gram of testing, culling 
and picking his best ani- 
mals as bepediag stock 
erd 

always produces at a 
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ro- 


high 


“My net return over feed cost 


was *8,214.23 for 24.6 cows 
—according to DHIA 


records” 





“In the 4 years I've been feed- 
ing MoorMan's Mintrate* for 
Dairy Cows I’ve never had any 
seauble with calving and my 
cows have never gone off feed. 
I'm certain that the blend of pro- 
teins, minerals and vitamins in 
Mintrate has not only kept my 
herd in better condition but has 
helped produce a greater milk 
flow,” says William Buys, Rock 
Co., Minnesota. 


“My DHIA records show, for the 
year ending May 28, 1955, an 
average of 24.6 cows on test 
gave me a net return over feed 
cost of $8,214.23 or $334.36 
per cow. 


“These cows averaged 13,165 
Ibs. of milk with a 3.35 butrerfat 
test. My feed cost per cow, in- 
cluding a charge for pasture, 
breaks down this way—Con- 
centrates, including grain, 
MoorMan’s Mintrate for Dairy 
Cows and MoorMan's Top 
Kream Minerals, $104.15... 





my MoorMan 





“His regular calls keep my MoorMan 
Man familiar with my livestock” 
~SAYS mR. BUYS 
“One thing | especially like about 
Man is the fine serv- 
ice he gives me. The fact that he 
calls on me regularly keeps him 
familiar with my livestock and my 
feeding problems. Another thing | 
admire is his ability to predict my 
feeding costs. If grain conditions 
never miss those 
costs very far. He's a good man to 
do business with.” 


are right he'll 


Roughage $73.74 Pasture 
$12.75—a total of $190.64. 
Average value of product dur- 
ing the same period was $525.00. 


“1 feel this is a good production 
record as the average per cow in 
Minnesota, according to the last 
published DHIA reports, was 
only 9,454 lbs. of milk r cow. 
That makes our production 28% 
above the average. 


“I think management played a 
big part in this record. Most 
dairymen let down on concen- 
trate feeding in the summer and 
then have a battle to get their 
cows over the September, Oc- 
tober and November slump. 
That's where about a pound of 
Mintrate a cow per day fed all 
the year around makes a big dif- 
ference in total production.” 


Only up to a pound a day—fed 
with your own grain, forage and 
silage—is all the MoorMan’s 





Dairy Cow Mintrate the average 
cow needs to help her produce 
at milk making capacity ... and 
at far less cost to you, For in that 
small amount of Mintrate is 
packed a concentrated blend of 
rich proteins, necessary minerals 
and vital vitamins—ingredients 
needed to help cows convert a 
greater percentage of home 
grown feeds into a steady flaw 
of milk, 


Like Mr. Buys, you'll find that 
Mintrate not only helps your 
cows get more nutrition trom 
home grown feeds, but will help 
keep the herd in better over all 
condition as well, Check your 
own production records and 
feed costs with those of Mr. Buys 
—aod the thousands of other 
good dairymen who are Cow 
Mintrate feeders. If your results 
don't satisfy you—then it's time 
to switch to MoorMan’'s. If no 
MoorMan Man calls soon, write 


Moorman Mfg. Co., Dept. P612, 
Quincy, IIL. 


HMoorMans’ 


Since 18665—70 Years of Friendly Service 


MINTRATE 
FOR DAIRY COWS 


ONE OF 10 MINERALIZED PROTUN AND 
VITAMIN COMCEMTRATES THAT HELP LIVESTOCK 
AND POULTRY MAKE BETTER USE OF HOME. 
GROWN FEEDS, "Trademark Reg. US. Pat. Of, 
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STOCK KEEP THEMSELVES 
= HEALTHY 


and 


4Produce 


More Milk, 
Meat, Wool 
















—WITH HARDY’S PLAN of FREE CHOICE FEEDING 
mane possiste BY +s 
ARANTEED 100%, STABLE 


of HARDY’S TRACE MINERAL SALT, CALCIUM 
7 RACE 
HARDY S ai 


and PHOSPHOROUS 
enc. SALT 
—_ with “PROTEIN-BOUND” owe OV 





N ow your animals may keep themselves healthy — and produce more milk, 
beef, veal, pork, lamb and wool! HARDY'S PLAN cf FREE CHOICE FEED- 
ING OF HARDY’'S TRACE MINERAL SALT, Calcium and Phosphorus 
makes this possible. In addition, it saves feeding labor. 

HARDY'S COMPLETE LOW-COST MINERAL PLAN supplies stock with ALL the min- 
ercls they need for proper health — the 3 Major Minerals: Salt, Calcium 
and Phosphorus — and the & Trace Minerals in HARDY’S TRACE MIN- 
ERAL SALT: lodine, Manganese, Iron, Copper and Cobalt. 

Furthermore, HARDY'S MINERAL PLAN enables each animal to eat all 
the minerals it needs — according to its own individual instinctive hunger. 
And, as each animal adjusts its intake of HARDY'S TRACE MINERAL 
SALT, Calcium and Phospiorus to its actual requirements — HARDY'S 
PLAN assures efficient mineral utilization, preventing 
waste and thus reducing the total cost of minerals and 


salt fed. This does away with the need of a high-priced, 
complete mineral feed or complex mineral supplement 
Ask your dealer for HARDY'S, the original, TRACE 


MINERAL SALT today! 


HERE'S HARDY'S SIMPLE, LOW-COST MINERAL PLAN 

Use a divided mineral feeding box. Put HARDY'S TRACE MIN- 
ERAL SALT in one side a simple Calcium - Phosphorus supple- 
ment in the other. Straight Steamed Bonemeal or Di-Calcium Phos- 
phate for Dairy Cows, Range Cattle and Sheep. Breeding and 
Growing Herds; equal parts Ground Limestone and Steamed Bone- 
meal or Di-Caictum Phosphate for fattening Cattle and Sheep in 
feed lots. The simple Calctum-Phosphorus mixture recommended 
for Hogs ts two parts Limestone to one part Bonemeal (or other 
sultable phosphate) No other salt or mineral should be fed 
HARDY'S TRACE MINERAL SALT BLOCKS can be substituted 
for HARDY'S TRACE MINERAL SALT in bags. Complete feeding 
directions are on each bag 


HARDY SALT CO., Drawer 449; St. 


HALE Irrigation Pyneing Units 


ey, ae 





Lovis 3, Mo. 











Insist on 








BECAUSE THEY ARE: 


Write for detailed information. State 
Number of Acres and Source of Water. 


IRRIGATION DIVISION 


H A L E FIRE PUMP CO. 


Conshohocken, Pa. 


« Erricieny + STURDY 
« DEPENDABLE « COMPACT 
+ PLEAIGLE (6 PERFORMANCE 


HALE irrigation Pumping Unite provide 
the right Pressures and Velumes and 
stand up. under herd use. 








MAKES ANY BULL SAFE } 


Combined Walter 
aed Ceetretier beeps belle from 
ehareice Bees fence jumpers Tura 
acy bell out with safety — save 
feed, taber, eauioment Meney- 
back guarantee, Dent eambte with 
) death ve bull can be trusted! Write 


nusseiL wre COMPANY 
Free Geekiet Dept. 76, TT ‘ 
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: Has traveling 
feed table and is especially des'gned for grind- 
ing or chopping larger quantities of loose or 

hay and roughage of any kind. Fur 
nished either with or without Trailer Mount 






DRito Sete MOLASSES 


Cows go for OMALASS sweet flavor; 
thrive on rich cane blackstrap nutrl- 





economical, no mess, no 


ents. Dry, and Power Take-off, Both cutter knives and 
waste Sprinkle OMALASS on top of heavy swing hammere— it grinds any feed 
regular rations; \% |b. per head r green, wet or dry, en of ear corn. rough- 
day and see how milk production eee bundies or balex a = , wanes 
r arm tractor—and no monkey business 
—— wre te any a rd full information on rea! honest-to-goodness 


Free Magnetic Breeding Calculator 


if you send local feed dealer's name. Grinding outhts. Write 


Western Lend Roller Co., Dept. 712-17 




























b———+Hastings, Nebraske—Manutlecturers-——t 
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DES MOINES 
IOWA 


















by R. H. 


Who's 


Marketing lighter hogs 
did it by selling them 


were confused over hog prices 
during the early fall, you 
weren't alone. You read in the 
papers and you were told by ex- 
perts that you should market your 
hogs at a light weight because a 
hog weighing about 200 pounds 
usually yields amore desirable car- 
cass than does the heavier hog. 
So what happened? You took 
your hogs in at 200 pounds and 
you were paid less per pound than 
your neighbor who had some 240 
pounders there. Somebody gave 
you a “bum steer”. Who's wrong? 
Are you going to feed them to 
heavier weights next time? 


Heavy hogs still needed. . . 


Thank goodness, there is always 
some demand for every kind of 
hog. There is always a need for 
heavy butcher hogs. Processors use 
these heavier carcasses for certain 
purposes — maybe it’s for sau- 
sage, or luncheon meats, or canned 
products — at any rate, the steady 
demand is there, and the heavy 
hogs are wanted. Usually there 
are plenty of hogs available to 
satisfy the special needs and then 
they sell at a price lower than 
that of the 200- to 220-pound 
butcher hog. 

However, during the past late 
summer and early fall there were 
relatively few heavier butchers be- 
ing sold. Processors that needed 
the kind of pork that comes from 
hogs weighing over 225 pounds had 
to bid up to get them. They did 
this because they had to keep 
their operation going; they had 
to use their facilities and they had 
to keep their help busy. 

If more hog producers would 
have fed hogs to heavier weights, 
the heavy hogs would have been 
considerably lower in price than 
the lighter-weight ones. In fact, 
the average price for all hogs 
would have been considerably low- 
er. Because many hogs were mar- 
keted at rather light weights, the 
total production of pork and lard 
was decreased markedly. I'd hate 
to think of what hog prices would 
be today if all the spring pigs 
were carried to more than 225 
pounds of live weight. 


Hog marketing big gamble .. . 


Like so many other farm opera- 
tions, the marketing of hogs is a 
gamble. I wouldn't worry too 
much about the guy that got more 
for his 240-pound hog because next 
time he may get caught. The in- 
dustry could pretty well figure out 
how many hogs of each kind are 
needed each month and I suppose 
we as producers could be told who 
and how many of us should sell 
200-pound hogs, 210-pounders, 220- 
pounders, etc. While “such a sys- 
tem might result in a more stable 
market, it would also take away 
our freedom of production. I think 
most of us would much prefer to 
market our hogs when we wish. 


ik YOU, as a hog producer. 





HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 





Grummer 


wrong? 


was wise. Some over- 
at 180 pounds or less. 


Even though there will be times 
in the future when a fatter hog 
will sell for more per pound than 
does the meatier one, just remem- 
ber that it’s because of a rather 
freakish situation when the supply 
and demand relationship is un- 
usual, 





What causes shaky pigs? 


If you have ever seen the little 
fellows just trembling and shaking 
all over, you probably felt sorry 
for them. They are born that way 
and appear to have the St. Vitus’s 
dance. Some pigs shake so badly 
they can’t nurse. Some of the 
worst ones can be saved by hold- 
ing them for nursing during the 
first few days. 

Those that are able to nurse im- 
prove rather steadily and rapidly 
so that by the time they are 2 
months of age most of the shaking 
disappears. The rate of gain 
doesn’t seem to be affected by the 
disease; in fact, some of the pigs 
that shake the most seem to grow 
the fastest. 

Excitement makes the pigs 
shake more. Hogs, 6 months old, 
that were affected as pigs will 
still quiver when they get excited. 

Speaking of getting excited, the 
incidence of this trouble seems to 
be increasing to the point that 
maybe we hog producers better be 
getting excited about it. Many 
more reports have been coming in 
during the past few years. 

It’s probably not infectious; that 
is, a bacteria, virus, or something 
of that nature is not involved. 

There is good evider-> that the 
trouble is inherited, b he pat- 
tern of inheritance is not clear. 
Many of the breeds are affected. 

The environment, probably feed- 
ing of the sow, influences the de- 
gree to which the pigs shake. At 
the present time there is no known 
single feed or nutritional factor 
that can be fed the sow to help 
prevent the shakes in the pigs. 
The best advice is to feed the sow 
the best+ you know how. There is 
no known treatment for the shaky 
baby pigs. 

Shaky pigs rarely appear in lit- 
ters from mature sows. Gilts that 
farrowed shaky pigs have been 
kept for more farrowings without 
further trouble. Shaky pigs have 
been kept as breeding females and 
some have never farrowed shaky 
pigs. Yet gilts that were normal 
as pigs do farrow shaky pigs. 

Yes, it’s all quite puzzling, part- 
ly because both inheritance and 
environment are seemingly in- 
volved. 

About the only advice that can 
be given at this time is to avoid 
saving breeding stock from shaky 
litters and feed sows well during 
pregnancy. Sows that farrowed 
shaky pigs in their first litter can 
be kept over for more litters to 
produce market hogs. 
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Belt up your tractor to an 


ONAN GENERATOR 


for all the power you need! 


NO MORE BLACKOUTS! An Onan Tractot- 
drive Generator supplies regular 115/230+ 
volt A.C. power for lights, heating system, 
milker, brooder, food freezer, water pump 
and ail essential equipment for as long 
as you need it. FOUR MODELS: 3,000, 
4,000, 7,000 and 10,000 watts. Complete 
with belt pulley, double-throw transfer 
switch, circuit breaker, plug-in receptacle 
and voltmeter. Like any other electrical 
equipment, standby generators must be 

operly installed. An Onan Tractor-drive 
Gonerener includes a manual transfer switch: 
which automatically assures a safe ine 
stallation 


For tarms with frequent power failures, 
Onan builds gasoline - engine - driven 
electric plants from 500 to 50,000 watts. 


WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER 


D. W. ONAN & SONS INC, 


Gran 2971 University Ave. S. E. 
ans Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 









VETERINARY 
PRODUCTS 


DIRECT to YOU 


All the latest effective treatments 







ed by leading veterinarians 
poe (ate Me Discounts available 
on quantity shipments. 


Write for our Dairy Bulletin and 5 
Veterinary Catalog. 


ANCHOR SERUM CO. 


ANA 














Don't Stop 
Buying U.S. Bonds 
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REVENT' 
i CALF 
2 SCOURS | 









DR. LEGEAR’S 
CALF 
VITAMINS 


prevents unnecessary 
losses from: 


Unthriftiness 
Poor Digestion 
Rickets 
Deformed Bones 
Watery Eyes 
Head Colds 


DR. LEGEAR 
Wedicine Co 


ST mene > 











|e is a comfort barn 


WKontinved from page 1077) 


ting all the pieces to the pattern. 
These pieces were assembled in the 
jig, nailed from two sides with 16- 
penny nails, bolted, and carried 
200 feet to the stock piles at the 
barn. The total time for construc- 
tion of 28 trusses was 1% days, or 
an average of less than 28 min- 
utes per truss. 

The trusses were lifted and put 
into place on the barn with a 
crane. This spotting of the truss- 
es required only two hours’ time. 

Roof trusses were made of 2- 
inch by 6-inch rough spruce. While 
solid roofers were placed at the 
overhang, the remainder of the 
roof was sheathed with 1-by-6-inch 
roofers, spaced 12-inches on center. 
Over these were laid roofing felt 
and corrugated aluminum roofing. 

To allow for easy expansion, the 
ReHills used wood framing at one 
end of the barn. The framing was 
made in panels and bolted togeth- 
er for easy removal and reuse 
should they ever wish to enlarge 
the barn. 

Total cost for all materials was 
$6,200. These included the win- 
dows, frames, plumbing, electrical 
supplies, vent.fans, overhead doors, 
insulation, concrete, stalls, cinder 
blocks, roofing, lumber, crane 
costs, and hardware. 

Labor costs totaled $2,111 (in- 
cluding the cost of masons, car- 
penters, and helpers), bringing the 
total costs for the structure to 
$8,311 or $377 per cow. The cost 
of the structure includes not only 
the barn but also the milk room, 
shavings bin, and feed room which 
measures 27 by 27 feet. 

That the cows, as well as the 
ReHills, seem contented in their 
new barn is the fact that the herd, 
during its most recent test month, 
averaged 1,355 pounds of milk con- 
taining 48.2 pounds of fat per cow. 
Incidentally, this was the highest 
production for any herd in Mid- 
dlesex County, Mass. 

Any Hoard’s Dairyman reader 
who wishes to have a set of the 
plans used by the ReHills can se- 
cure them by writing directly to 
Ivan ReHill, Gleasondale Road, 
Stow, Massachusetts. To cover 


Mr. ReHill’s cost of having plans 
printed and mailed, please enclose 
$1 for each set of plans. 





womans rrueress 


TRUSS CONSTRUCTION is shown 
in loft of barn. Note angle of 
ceiling joists and how they are 
bolted. This results in natural 
air flow upward from wall of 
building to ceiling exhaust duct. 

THE END 








Owner after owner reports... 
more production greater profits 
from the same acreage through 


th HARVESTORE” 






























These owners say, “We safely 
store high-moisture chopped hay 
(40-60%) to make our acres go 
farther — retain more of the 
original field value — have mini- 
mum mechanical losses. The re- 
sults: More usable tons per acre 
— greater dry-matter intake.” 

Harvestore can do the same 
for you. A special booklet tells 
you the facts. It includes a de- 
tailed questionnaire that enables 
our Farm Consultants to tell you 
how Harvestore fits your farm. 

It’s the Harvestore Farm Prof- 
it Plan of Vertical Farming .. . 
a proven concept of intensive 
farming that makes better use of 
land, feed crops, fertilizer, har- 
vesting, and materials handling. 

Mail the coupon today. Take 
this first step toward top-filling, 
bottom-unloading “live” feed stor- 
age, and more efficient stock 
management. 


AOSMITH 
COMPORAT Tony 


4 PARVESTORY 





NO OTHER UNIT GIVES | 
YOU THESE “LIVE” 
STORAGE ADVANTAGES 









@ EXCLUSIVE mechanical bottom un- 
loader, combines with A. O. Smith 
mechanical feeder to give you ex- 
clusive top to bottom “live” stor- [Rm 
age — cured-feed eves whan aa + alls 
filling. 

@ EXCLUSIVE sealed construction locks 
out oxygen, moisture. 

@ EXCLUSIVE glass-coated inside and 
out , . . maintenance-free yeor-in, 





A. ©. SMITH CORPORATION 

Dept. H-125, Kankakee, Illinois 

Yes, ph he hooklet and ques- 
Through research +++ @ better way 2 eee a ee ee 


esied in increasing my mil pooeite through 


the Harvestore Farm Profit I’ 
AO.Smith | - 
A wae ot on 


HARVESTORE DIVISION 
Kankakee, Illinois 








lf Your Dealer Does Not Handle Goods Advertised in 
Hoard’s Dairyman — Ask Him Why! 











REMOVE CORN FROM ORIB 
DIREOT TO TRUCKS, SHELLERS or GRINDERS 







aioe, with PALSGROVE 

ne 

a Portable Feeders 

Apase $f Horizontal lengths can 
a aae on Replaces Mounted 


Drag Hoppers oa 
Farm Wlevators 








PALSGROVE MFG. CO. Fire. one 
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DAIRY FARM HOME 


HOAROS DATE 





Press Santa’s cotton beard onto tape loops as 
was done for hat trim. Tie red strip of ribbon 
around package edges; finish by adding a white 
“magic bow” pompon (see below) for hat's tassel. 


Press a lgyer of cotton onto tape loops to make 
hat trim. Form mouth and eyes with bits of gift 
wrap tape, or glue on blue or brown buttons for 
eyes. Tape on a small red ornament for the nose. 


TO MAKE SANTA PACKAGE, wrap with pink 
Make hat with partial over-wrap of red 
Place loops of cellophane tape, sticky 

along hat edge for holding the “fur.” 


paper 
paper 
side out 





—Photos courtesy Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Co 


by Margaret Speers 


Start early; do it leisurely; and let your 
whole family share in the fun of ... 


Making loveh Christmas packages 





crayons or paint. Let them be entirely crea- 
tive or furnish Christmas cooky cutters or 
plastic foam decorations to trace. Decorating 
by pasting on cut-outs (from old Christmas 
cards, paper), buttons, and sequins is fun, 
too. 

Lovely packages need not be ornate. Some 
of the wrapping papers available are so lovely 
that nothing more is needed for a beautiful 
package; others require just a simple ribbon 
and bow. Often greenery or an ornament is 
enough without ribbon. 

But there’s fun in making a boy's gift box 
look like a wagon (use plastic foam for 
wheels and tongue; trim with colored tape) ; 
a girl’s package look like a traveling bag; 
and a shirt gift package look like a shirt 
(make collar of white cardboard; add red bow 
for tie and red buttons). 

Use your own imagination; the ideas here 
are only a start. The point is to have as 
much fun getting your gifts ready as your 
loved ones have receiving them. THE END 


T’S the time of Christmas giving and that 

means gift wrapping. Make it fun! For the 
right start have the basics on hand: plain 
and designed papers, assorte2 ribbons, gift 
wrap tape, stickers, plenty of boxes, cello- 
phane tape, glue or paste, and scissors. 

Other items that will add a special sparkle 
to packages are paint, crayons, buttons, se- 
quins, greenery and holly, plastic foam, old 
Christmas cards, papers, ribbons, ornaments, 
cotton, foil, Christmas canes and candies, pine 
cones, tacks, and pipe cleaners. 

Practice two rules for neat wrapping: 

1. Do not use too much paper. Cut paper 
to have an overlap of one-inch where paper 
joins and let it extend a little more than one- 
half the depth of the box beyond both ends, 

2. Use tape or stickers to secure the paper; 
do not expect ribbon to hold it. Ribbon is for 
decoration only. 

Let your children decorate the gifts they 
are giving. Help them wrap with plain white 
or colored paper. Then turn them loose with 


D & 
® 


TO MAKE MAGIC BOW, 1. Wrap 1 to 3 yards 





FOR CHRISTMAS CANDY PACKAGE, select 3 
different colored ribbons, Tape ends to bottom of 
package. Dring strips to top; secure with strip 
of tape % Inch from package's edge. About 1% 
inches below first strip, apply second strip of. 








HMOARDS DAIRY MAN 


tape across ribbons. Use this strip to draw 
ribbons toward first strip of tape to form loop, 
Repeat until loops run across top 
Secure ribbon ends to bottom side. 


Secure 
of package 


tape 




















next loop from same end to left with left index 





VARIATION OF MAGIC BOW, right. Cut dia- 
mond-shaped notches in loops. Place small pieces 
of tape, sticky side up, under diamond openings. 
Sprinkle tinsel on tape to make diamonds glitter. 





of ribbon around hand into roll of desired bow 
diameter. 2. Press roll together in center. 3. Fold 
over tightly. Cut two V-shaped pieces from each 
side at folded end as indicated, leaving % 
inch of ribbon at center. 4. Tie at center with 
ribbon. 5. Hold bow with left hand; pull an in- 
side loop to right with right index finger and 
twist loop down across center. 6, Repeat pulling 


finger. 7. Repeat steps 5 and 6 until loops on 
both ends are fluffed out. 8. For poinsettia bow, 
follow steps 1, 2, 3, 4. Then fold at tied center, 
and bring loops together. Make two curving cuts 
from edges toward loop ends to form petals. 9. 
Pull out petals one at a time from bottom of bow 
to each side twisting so the shiny side is up. 
Pull top petals to alternate sides one at a time. 
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From Day to Day 


by Lois 


most a “must” for one who 

writes for others to take a 
peep out her door at the big, wide 
world of affairs. This is especially 
true of a writer who works in her 
dining room—with the ironing wait- 
ing in the kitchen, last night’s 
newspapers still cluttering the liv- 
ing room floor, the family dog 
stretched out at her feet, and her 
view bounded on the south by a 
crabapple tree and on the east by 
a rosebush. 

To give myself a new perspec- 
tive, I joined the national farm 
home editors in their annual meet- 
ing in Cincinnati, in mid-autumn, 
fer four days of thinking together 
about some of the phases of home- 
making in which women share a 
universal interest. 


| ee now and then it's al- 


Problems. . . 


Time and money troubles of 
young farming couples, were dis- 
cussed before our group with 
Dr. Christine Hillman, sociologist, 
of Ohio State University, present- 
ing two typical young married 
couples, who were both farming 
general farms. 

“Managing well with irregular 
income”, was the first big. prob- 
lem. Sure, at times there’s quite 
a lot of money in the bank, but it 
has to last a long time and stretch 
far. Busy farm people don’t like 
budgets; record-keeping worked 
out to its simplest level probably 
serves as the best spending plan 
pattern from year to year. It’s a 
must for tax time, too. 

“What is the value of home- 
produced food?” is a question young 
farming couples are seriously ask- 
ing themselves. Do we spend too 
much time and energy in the gar- 
den for what we save? Or, will a 
food freezer filled with purchased, 
ready-packaged foods work out 
better for us? (One of the couples 
in this discussion had not had a 
garden this year and they felt 
that their grocery bill was run- 
ning much higher. Nation-wide, 
f.zures indicate that one-fourth of 
the farm cash income goes for 
food; $600 seems to be’a reason- 
able value for home-grown foods.) 

“Can a young couple make it, 
farming, today?” That’s a very 
real problem facing young men 
and women. The young husbands 
on the panel were somewhat pessi- 
mistic. Equipment investments 
are staggering; farm prices uncer- 
tain; where the farm, itself, must 
be purchased the risks are in- 
creased. 

“You can’t start out small, any- 
more,” said one young man. “It 
takes at least 200 acres to provide 
enough income to support a family. 
Sure, you can borrow money pret- 
ty easily, but I think credit has 
ruined a lot of young farmers.” 

“Part-time farming may be the 
answer for young people,” one of 
the other couples said. “Industry 
is de-centralizing and putting up 
plants out in the country. Lots of 
young men can get jobs in these 
factories and make up the differ- 
ence in what the farm can’t pro- 
vide the way of ready cash for 
improvements and paying debts.” 


Who marries the farm girls? ... 


Studies in Ohio show that 39 
per cent of the young wives used 


J. Hurley 


in the study were non-farm girls. 
Farm boys had married town girls 
and taken them out to the farm, 
where they were, admittedly, pret- 
ty lost. 

Who do the farm girls marry? 
Where do they go when they're 
grown up to marriageable age? 
It’s an interesting question. A few 
years ago a young man who did 
a lot of farm photography asked 
me the same thing. 

“I go to farm after farm and 
never see any girls over 14 to 16 
years old,” he said. “Where have 
all the farmers’ daughters gone?” 

Girls don’t stick to the farm 
and marry the neighbor boy on the 
adjoining 80, anymore. They go 
to school and enter professions or 
drift off into jobs after high 
school or something. Is this good 
or bad? I asked Dr. Hillman and 
she couldn't answer yes or no. 


Fun, facts, food ... 


All was not ponderous discus- 
sion at these meetings. Three 
times a day we met at dining ta- 
bles with food processors, equip- 
ment manufacturers, product pro- 
motion councils, etc., to hear about 
and see the fabulous advances in 
food, fiber, and fabrication. 

I saw dresses patterned after 
the fall fashion openings in Paris, 
made from designs you can pur- 
chase for a few pennies in most 
stores and many magazines. The 
dresses were al] of cotton. New 
finishes and combinations with 
man-made fibers give cotton the 
wear and washing features busy 
housewives demand today. 

I ate the very newest food mix- 
es, cereals, and seasonings and 
learned the newest tricks of using 
old familiars like gelatins and 
puddings and frozen fruits. I 
learned about hot sealing for jel- 
lies and jams, where the lids are 
applied immediately after the 
product is poured and no paraffin 
seal is necessary 

I heard Dr. Zoe Anderson, di- 
rector of research and nutrition 
for the National Dairy Council, 
state that there is one interest 
common to all women. That is 
how they feel and how members 
of their families feel. 

“Good positive health is the 
kind that is vitality, zest for liv- 
ing, kindly interest in our fellow- 
man, and getting up in the morn- 
ing asking ourselves what we can 
contribute to this wonderful day,” 
Dr. Anderson said. 

Not too many have that kind of 
health, according to the speaker. 
In a selected group, it was found 
that one-sixth had a chronic dis- 
ease; and among the women, over- 
weight played an important role 
in the frequency of complaints of 
below par feeling and down-grad- 
ed vitality. 

“Farm women are more apt to 
be overweight than other groups 
of women,” Dr. Anderson stated. 
“More than half the farm women 
studied were 11 per cent or more 
overweight.” Her interest in this 
is natural, for the Dairy Council 
has had an active interest in the 
area of weight control for years. 
Milk can be one of your best 
friends, whatever your weight or 
health problems, and we'll talk 
more about this, too, in a future 
issue. 
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VEL CLEANS 
MILKING EQUIPMENT 





Cleaner...Faster...Easier! 








HIGH-QUALITY MILK 
DEMANDS 
CLEAN EQUIPMENT 


Only clean milking equipment 
will deliver Grade A milk—give 
you higher profits. New, im- 
proved VEL does an excellent 
cleaning job, no matter how 
hard the water. New VEL is 
not a soap — contains no alkali. 
Vel is a neutral detergent or 
wetting agent 
recommended 
by leading agri- 
cultural schools 
and milk sani- 
tarians. 







*VEL is the 
trade-mark of the 
Colgate-Paimotive 

Company 

















~( yeS! OUR MILK QUAUITY'S IMPROVED 
1/” SINCE WE SWITCHED TO VEL... AND 






FOR MILKING EQUIPMENT OR DISHWASHING 
VEL’S “HAND HEAT TEST” shows how to help 
avoid ROUGH, RED HANDS! 


Dip hands in water. Then put a tablespoonful of any leading washday 
detergent in one hand — put a tablespoonful of VEL in the other, 





Feel NO heat 


With Vel you feel no 
heat because Vel con- 
tains NO irritating al- 
kalis or harsh wash- 
tub chemicals to cause 
“Detergent Burn”! 


Feel the heat 


With any leading wash- 
day detergent you feel 
heat, indicating pres- 
ence of irritating alka- 
lis and chemicals that 
cause“Detergent Burn’! 





VEL makes 
dishes shine 
WITHOUT 
WASHING 
OR WIPING! 


@ Just soak and rinse 
- ++ lf @ bit of food 
clings, a touch of the 
dishcloth gets it off ! 


4 
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2 Fashions for the Holidays 


Fae* 








2486. Little girl's schoolmates with 
@ definite French accent. Sizes 6 to 
14, Size 6: Dress, 2% yds. 35-in. 
Smock, 2% yds. 35-in. Contrast, 
% yd 

















2491. A trie of handsome ever. 
blevses to meke a costume of 
favorite sults and skirts. Sizes 10 
te 20. Size 14: Seoop neck over- 
blewse, 1% yds. 39-in. Stond-off 
coller everblewe, 2% yds. 35-in, 
Side-buttened overblowse, 2 yds. 
39-in ‘ 

3046. Complete apron werdrobe 
thet leoks as pretty ‘“beckstage” 
os “on.” Small, medium, targe. 
Medium size: Overall, 2% yee. 


35-in. Tea apron, 1% yds. 35-in, 
2462. Graceful town or country cas- 


val thet makes light of your figure and 
takes to geld and glitter accessories. 
Sizes 16 to 50. Size 18: 3% yds. 39- 
in, 










2404. Easy-to-moke confections with 
party styling. One size. Left apron, 
1% yds. 35-in. Right apron, 1% yds. 
35-in. Bottom apron, 1% yds. 35-in. 





2241. Weetimer's ble designed 
te moke her even more adorable. Sizes 
1 te 4. Size 2: Dress, 1% yds. 35-in. 
Pinafore, 1% yds. 35-in. 





2489. Twe sheft-slim skirts 
in thelr most comfortable 
forms. Weoist sizes 22 te 32. 
Size 26: Left skirt, 2% yes. 
39-in, Right skirt, 1% yds. 
50-in, 





2853. The easiest way to busy grace, 
Casual butten-fronter with jeunty collar 
and cuffs. Slenderizing too. Sizes 12 
te 40. Size 16: 4% yds. 39-in. 


3056. Easy to make for the shorter, 
fuller figure. Plays «@ double role as 
@ jumper or dress. Sizes 12% te 
22%. Size 16%: Jumper, 2% yee. 
54-in. Blouse, 2 yds. 39-in. 


3029. Your princess jumper flares inte 
fashion with its own blouse. Sizes 11 
te 19. Size 13: Jumper, 3 yds. 54-in. 
Blouse, 2 yds. 35-er 39-in. 


3056 











HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, PATTERN DEPT. NO PATTERNS 
| Fort Atkinson, Wis. ERSEARSSS 

Oeendidion for patterns, 25¢ each. 

$_____fer Fall-Winter Fashion Book, 25¢ sach. 

NAME bins _, ene 

city. — STATE = 
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by H. H. Alp 


Today's feeds outproduce 
1930 and 1944 rations 


HROUGH a combination of 
| up-to-date feeds; improved 
breeding, and good manage- 
ment, poultrymen are producing a 
pound of poultry meat.on less thau 
3 pounds of feed. I can recall how 
satisfied I used to be when we 
produced a pound of meat on 4 to 
5 pounds of feed.. 
The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, in their September Agri- 
cultural Research ‘circular, *raports 


on some interesting...experiments 
involving poultry feeds, such as 
we used in 1930, 1944, and 1954, 


as they affect the rate of gain: 

“Test feeds selected for the Ag- 
ricultural Research Service trials 
included one formula representa- 
tive of good poultry feeds in 1930, 
another used widely in 1944, and 
a third that was developed and 
fed in 1954. The 1944 feed was 
largely an emergency ration devel- 
oped for usé during the war 
when high-quality ingredients were 
scarce, 

“Rhode Island Reds, New Hamp- 
shires, and New Hampshires-Sil- 
ver Cornish crosses were used as 
test birds. The Rhode Island Reds 
represented a strain that, was es- 
tablished at Beltsville in 1925 and 
has since been. selected for egg 
production rather than . rapid 
growth. The New Hampshires had 
been bred for both rapid growth 
and feed efficiency. The cross- 
breds of the third lot represented 
an experimental cross of New 
Hampshires and Silver Cornish 
stocks developed at Beltsville. 

“For the tests, researchers sep- 
arated the chickens so that one lot 
of each breed (or crossbreed) re- 
ceived one of the feeds, All groups 
were placed on feed as day-old 
chicks. 

“Results -were checked at 10 
weeks. Irrespective of breed, the 
birds grew best on the 1954 feed, 
followed in order by the 1944 diet, 
and the 1930 diet.. The 1954 diet 
also gave the best feed efficiency, 
whereas the 1930 diet * more 
efficiently. utilized by the birds 
than the 1944 feed. 








“You can do a lot with this farm 
if you're handy with money!” 


“The 1954 feed is a _ high-ef- 
ficiency diet containing added fat 
and such feed additives as choline, 
methionine, and antibiotics. These 


were not used in the earlier ra- 
tions. 
“At 10 weeks, the crossbred 


chickens on the 1954 diet had 
gained 3.2 pounds on 78 pounds 
of feed. The crossbreds gained 2.7 
pounds on 8.7 pounds of 1930 feed 
and 2.8 pounds on 9.5 pounds of 
1944 feed. 

“The New Hampshires gained 
3.5 pounds on 10 pounds of 1954 
feed, against 2.6 pounds of gain 
on 9 pounds of 1930 feed, and 2.9 
pounds of gain on 11 pounds of 
1944 feed. 

“The Rhode Island Reds gained 
2.9 pounds on 8 pounds of 1954 
feed, compared with 2.3 pounds 
on 7.6 pounds of 1930 feed, and 
2.3 pounds on 8 pounds of 1944 
feed. 


“Genetic growth improvement 
was indicated by the tests. Both 
the New Hampshires and the 


crossbreds made better gains on 
all three feeds than did the Rhode 
Island Reds In feed efficiency 
(pounds of feed per pound of gain) 
the crossbreds used the smallest 
amount of feed in relation to their 
total gains.” 





Notes on ventilation 


Tt should be clearly understood 
that specific recommendations will 
vary with the type of house, loca- 
tion, number of birds, and so forth 
One should be guided by past ex- 
perience in deciding what type of 
ventilation to use. However, the 
following suggestions may help: 

1. In the long type house, use 
semi or complete partitions to cut 
down on floor drafts. 

2. In many poultry houses par- 
titioning the roosting quarters is 
a very definite help in correcting 
faulty ventilation. A clue as to 
whether or not this condition ex- 
ists in your house consists in ob- 
serving the roosting preference, if 
any. Frequently you will find the 
birds prefer to roost more towards 
either end of the roosting quarters 
rather than the center section 
The reason, of course, is that the 
center section is probably drafty 
and colder. 

3. Close all north, east, and west 
openings, except in houses where 
such openings are part of a defi- 
nite ventilating system or scheme 
Usually for fall and winter weath- 
er, adequate ventilation can be se- 
cured through protected openings 
in the south wall. 

4. Baffle boards in front of all 
openings, particularly windows, 
are desirable as they tend to cut 
down on drafts. 

5. Check for poor air circulation 
around the outside of the house, 
Frequently a poultry house is 
damp and cold, as a result of one 
or more large trees which are 
close enough to it to interfere 
with proper air circulation. 


“The answer to feed 


is burlap bags,” says Henry F. Willis, 
Denver, Colorado—cattleman with a 
prize-winning herd and operator of a 
chain of feed stores. “On my own 
ranch and in our stores I can see how 
burlap bags save money for the 
farmer, the feed store, and the manu- 
facturer. Burlap bags stack better, 
won't split under pressure, or snag or 
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storage and handling 


break, And greater air circulation 
means less danger of molding.” 
Tough, handy, economical —no won- 
der burlap is the farmer's favorite. 
Wouldn't you rather use burlap bags? 
If so, ask for burlap bags when you 
order feed or supplies. The Burlap 
Council of the Indian Jute Mills 
Assn., 155 EB. 44th St., New York 17. 








1907 &. 20 St., Omaha, Nebr, 
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UNUSUAL 
XMAS GIFT! 







Ranchers! Cattlemen! Farmers! 
CALL , Your CATTLE 
AUTO HORN with Steartne 


Post Control! Lever 


Bellows like a bull; cattle respond quickly 
Greatest time and step-saver for livestock 
industry. Easily instalied on ear or truck 
Deep, penetrating tone carries for miles 
Imitates any cattle sound, Makes pedestrians 
amile, too. If your dealer can't supply you, 
order direct and — us his name, Send 
check, M.O.,C.0.D oney 
back if a. ee tntredectony Offer 
Dealer inquirtes o $10.95 Pestealé 
KATILE KALLER ; ($2 below ree. list) 

















Daisy Cattle Markers eo 


Solid brass tags and 
brass-piated chain, 
No. 21 Rh NECK. Ad- 
justable. Tage num 
bered both aldes. $18.25 

per doen. 
No. 17~FOR HORNS. 
Adjustable, 89.20 per 


wen. 

No. 3&—DOUBLE PLATE NECK CHAIN, 
Upper portion strap, lower portion chain. 
£14.50 per dozen. 

Write for catalog, Sample mailed for $1.00. 
GOLDEN ARROW FARMS 

Bex 7 Huntington, Indiana 
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FALL WOOLENS 


FREE SWATCHES, of Fall's smartest a)! 
wool, and part wool materials Newest 
novelty weaves. Beautiful plaids. Rich so! 
id colors. Amazingly low prices. Buy di 
rect from MILT. Make coats, sults skirts 
sport shirts, children's wear, et 
SAVE DOLLARS 
HOMESTEAD WOOLEN MILLS, INC 

Dept. H-12 West Swanzey, MN. H. 





at home 





WRITE FOR VALUABLE FREE FOLDER 






FITCHBURG 


Tells how to convert wood waste witha 


FITCHBURC 


Send postcard for free folder. Address Dept. 4-125 


F NCINEERING 


MASSACHUSETTS 











CHIPPER 


Livestock bedding 


into | Poultry litter 


Orchard mulch 





CORPORATION 
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Write TODAY fer FREE Folder 
ead LOW, CARECT PRICES! 
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SOX 194-4 + OWATONNA, MINNESOTA 
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GENERAL EQUIPMENT CO. 
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H YOUR TRACTOR 


Why wait for a power 
fatiere. Protect your iarm 
006 family HOW with this 
tow cost stand-by gen- 
erator Operates = from 
tractor of gah engine, 
Complete with approved 
safety switch 

Also ©. T. G. rive 


LOWESTINCOST 20 YEAR WARRANTY 


ata 




















WHITE PINE SHAVINGS 


Kiln dried, prompt shipment. . . Carfoads onty 
Write FRANK MILLER & SONS, 9950 Weert 


Seth Street, Chicago WW. tiline 





Tranglé Brand Copper Sulphate 


Triangle Brand Copper Sulphate has been recognized as an 
effective agricultural chemical for more than sixty years. In sprays 
(where Bordeaux mixtures are the most reliable), in dusts (if you 
prefer them) and in fertilizers (for additional enrichment of the 
soll) Triangle Brand Copper Sulphate has proved itself worthy and 
dependable. Try these Triangle Brand forms of Copper Sulphate :— 

INSTANT (powder) for quick and efficient mixing of 
Bordeaux sprays. 

SUPERFINE (snow), SMALL or LARGE CRYSTALS, all 
containing 25.2% metallic copper. 

BASIC Copper Sulphate in powder form, containing 
53% metallic copper. 

Write for booklets that will help you solve your agricultural problems 


Control POND SCUM and ALGAE with Triengle Brand Copper Sulphote. Write 
teday for information on how it con help you maintain healthy water conditions. 








PHELPS DODGE REFINING CORP. 


PARK AVE Ni 
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INVEST IN ¥ 


Guaranteed to wean your calves 


U.S, DEFENSE BONDS | | sits ‘rintet"tedths'*"™ “ 
@ NOW EVEN BETTER oo you whe gk thpes 


DECORAH, IOWA 
(A name you can trust in feeds.) 
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Use CROWN INFLATIONS 
| Wwe for Better Milking Efficiency 
.- Longer Life 
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HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Should you go into outdoor 


milk vending? 


(Continued from poge 1080) 


venders perform a valuable service 
for the supermarkets’ regular cus- 
tomers outside market hours and 
constitute a competitive advantage 
in drawing new customers. 

Apartment houses and develop- 
ments are other popular loca- 
tions for automats. The City Milk 
Vending Company of New York 
City now has 100 quart venders in 
apartment lobbies and basements 
averaging 140 quarts per day, Price 
is now set at 1 cent below store 
price and 3 cents below home de- 
livery. 


Change-making important .. . 


One problem that might be easy 
to overlook at any of these loca- 
tions is the availability of change 
to customers. Land O’ Lakes has 
discovered that over 50 per cent of 
their customers come to the ma- 
chines with currency or large 
coins when they are ready to 
make the vend. If attendants are 
not available to take care of this 
problem, the venders must be fitted 
with change mechanisms. 

In the selection of machines, 
dairy operators are pretty much in 
agreement on basic requirements. 
The machine should be so con- 
structed for minimum maintenance 
and freedom from mechanical fail- 
ure. It must maintain a uniform 
temperature of 32 to 36 degrees, 
winter and summer. It must meet 
local sanitation codes and lend it- 
self to easy cleaning. It must have 
storage capacity large enough to 
minimize delivery expense and in- 
sure against shortages of milk ow- 
ing to erratic, high sales volume. 
It should have good eye appeal. 

The machine itself is a public re- 
lations instrument. If it does not 
operate properly, customer satis- 
faction is easily lost. In this connec- 
tion Cy Lerner, a representative 
of the Willow Dale Dairy of An- 
tioch, Ill., recommends that dairies 
secure written guarantees from the 
vender manufacturer, all of whom 
will supply them upon request. 
Without such a guarantee, the 
whole operation might bog down in 
replacement expenses. 

In the same vein, another hurdle 
which outdoor vending operations 
must face is that of maintenance 
and supply. Dairies now in the 
business all agree that it is dan- 
gerous to entrust regular route- 
men with these jobs. Quite natur- 
ally, they often view the added 
mechanical and  supply-checking 
duties with some disdain, as jobs 
unrelated to their normal duties. 
Furthermore, the machines often 
require more attention than regular 
routemen are able to give them. 

Instead, dairies successful in out- 
door vending recommend that an 
operation separate from the normal 
dairy services be set up to take 
care of the outdoor venders. Such 
a set-up would include special 
routemen to supply the machines, 
keep tabs on high and low business 
peaks, and report supply, service, 
ang maintenance problems peculiar 
to each location. Either these 
routemen must be trained to make 
mechanical repairs, or mechanics 
must be hired to take care of me- 
chanical disorders speedily. 

Separate books are kept on the 
vender’s profit picture and one 
man is assigned to supervise the 
entire operation, recommend aban- 


donment of unprofitable locations, 
search out new locations as needed, 
and keep an eye on pricing. 


Have enough capital .. . 


Of course, the best-laid plans of 
mice and men often go awry ow- 
ing to a lack of sustaining capital. 
Not a few outdoor ventures have 
failed because the heavy burden of 
initial investment did not leave 
the dairy enough money to see the 
operation through the often lean, 
beginning months. Like any busi- 
ness venture, outdoor vending is a 
gamble. One can go far to reduce 
the risks, but ample financial re- 
serves must be available to back 
up the bets. 

Not all dairies or dairy farmers 
can meet the requirements of suc- 
cessful outdoor vending. In some 
cases good locations are simply un- 
available. Financial obstacles often 
prove insurmountable; and, often, 
the requisite business know-how 
just isn’t there. 

Dairymen should also under- 
stand that there are outside influ- 
ences which have seriously blocked 
full exploitation of the outdoor 
vending potential. For example, 
drivers’ unions seem to feel that 
locations within city limits in 
densely-populated areas will cut 
down their home delivery volume. 

In many towns, retail grocers 
have succeeded in getting ordi- 
nances passed or old ones invoked 
to prohibit the location of family- 
unit venders in apartment houses 
and developments. Opposition of 
this nature is understandable and 
will no doubt continue to stand in 
the way of outdoor vending. 

Yet, despite all the obstacles, the 
development of outdoor vending is 
one of the distinct trends in the 
overall expansion of milk vending’s 
dollar volume. 

Dairies and dairy farmers alike 
woud do well to scrutinize the 
possibility of an outdoor vending 
operation. As Richard H. Bonde of 
Land O’ Lakes has pointed out, in 
the successful outdoor vending op- 
eration, the producer gets a larger 
percentage of the consumer’s dol- 
lar, and the consumer’s cost is low- 
er, because the consumer performs 
some of the services normally un- 
dertaken by store employees or 
routemen. Along with this brighter 
profit picture, increased availability 
means greater volume sales. 

THE END 











“I wish Pop would invest in a me- 
chanical one. We kids are tired of 
working a 
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GRAHAM 
SCHOOL 


“An Exclusive School for 
Cattlemen" 


Dept. H.D., 216 East Tenth Street 
Kanses City 6, Mo. 





“There's a student neor you, 
write for his name” 


Burlington, Vt. Jan. 10-14 
Vermont Hotel 

Newark, N. J. Jan. 17-21 
Cariton Hotel 


Richmond, Va. Jan. 24-28 
John Marshall Hotel 


Kansas City, Mo. Feb. 14-18 
Pickwick Hotel 

Chicago, Ill. Feb. 21-25 
Maryland Hotel 


Horrisburg, Pa. Feb. 28-Mar. 3 
Wm. Penn Hotel 


Denver, Colo. Mar. 20-24 
Albany Hotel 


St. Paul, Minn. , Mer. 27-31 
Ryan Hotel 


gpericsineataatninniiine 


®Our Guaranter 


After the student attends school ~ 
- and gives our instruction a fair trial | 
Sand does not get satisfactory re- = 
sults, the Manager of this school § 
will go to the farm and make the ~ 
> student successful. If the student is — 
+ then not satisfied that he has had © 
value received to his own satisfac- ~ 
tion without any strings to it, the © 
* tuition and total traveling expenses ~ 
~ will be refunded. The student alone ~ 
is te be the sole _Jadge. 
m, H Ae ibe 
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BIG mone San 
BROWER “0.44 


Mix your own cattle, hog and poultry 
feeds and save up to B0¢ per 100 Ibs. 
Fast mixing, low cost operation, a , 
fect blends. 5 sizes, 700 to 4000 Ibs. 
batch. 30 day trial, Write for Cat ~ Ttt 


Brower Mfg. Co., Box 2503, Quincy, i. LALILE 












Farm Stationery! 
Send for new circular with original 
suggestions and prices—Hoard'’s Dairy- 
man, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


BETTER DAIRY FEED 
GROUND FASTER! 


Knoedler S 


DUAL-PURPOSE 
BURR MILL 


Fast-grinds oats, milo, 
barley, rye, wheat, shelled 
corn and ear corn into 
granular feed for ali live- 
stock and poultry. Sold as 
small grain mill—ear corn, 
shelled corn and cob mill 








OATS up to 
150 bu/hr 










s... 





—~OR BOTH! Automatic 


ear corn and cob conveyor EAR CORN up to 
300 bu/hr 


optional. 





KNOEDOLER MFRS., INC 
Dept. 501, Streator, iiinols 


Send Iteroture, prices, samples Knoedlenzed” corn 
end oats, name of nearest dealer to. 











freer: 





CARE sends dairy 
products 


In another attempt to help 
move dairy surpluses, and at the 
same time make dairy foods 
available to hungry people, the 
United States government is mak- 
ing an unlimited supply of dairy 
products available free to CARE 
(Cooperative for American Remit- 
tances to Everywhere, Inc.). 

For every dollar sent to “Care 
Food Crusade”, Chicago, Illinois, a 
20-pound package of surplus dairy 
foods will be sent to a hungry 
family overseas as a gift in your 
name. The packages will include 
powdered milk, butter, and cheese. 
Countries that will receive these 
CARE packages include: Italy, 
Greece, Yugoslavia, West Germany, 
and Berlin, India, Pakistan, Hong 
Kong, and Haiti. 

Officials of the CARE organiza- 
tion say that you may send these 
$1 CARE packages in the name 
of a friend or business acquain- 
tance whom you want to remem- 
ber for Christmas. CARE will 
send a Christmas card to the 
friend notifying him that CARE 
packages have been sent by you, 
in his name, to a needy family 
overseas. 

All contributions to the CARE 
FOOD CRUSADE are income-tax 
deductible, and contributions of $1 
or more will be acknowledged with 
an official CARE receipt. 


Correction 


Our National Ayrshire report in 
the November 10 issue stated that 
the Junior Champion female and 
first prize heifer calf was Iow-Ayr 
Designer’s Jupiter, shown by How- 
ie Lang and Sons, Iowa. This was 
the first prize bull calf and Junior 
Champion bull, referred to earlier 
in the report. The correct winner 
of the heifer calf class and Junior 
Champion female was Chet-Ayr 
Model Wendy, shown by Chester 
O. Unruh, Hillsboro, Kan. A heifer 
owned by W. S. Watson, Kansas, 
was second. 

The Junior Get of Sire class at 
the National Holstein Show was 
headed by the Get of Hickory 
Creek Sensation, rather than Soo 
Land Carnation Beets Ace, as was 
reported. The winning Get was 
owned by Christ oe of Wis- 
consin. 





New Holstein record 


A registered Holstein cow owned 
by Howard Sisson of Sherburne, 
N. Y., now leads all senior 3-year- 
old Holsteins milked twice daily in 
Herd Improvement Registry. Ham- 
aret Piebe Arab produced 29,583 
pounds of milk and 1,110 pounds 
of butterfat in 365 days. 

This exceeds the previous record 
set in 1950 by Nemaha Royal Ma- 
rie Ormsby, owned by irs. H. D. 
Burger of Seneca, Kan.—by 4,175 
pounds of milk and 139 pounds of 
butterfat. 

The new record holder is a ma- 
ternal sister of Hamaret Queen 
Prospector, owned by Archie Meek, 
New York, that leads all mature 
registered Holsteins milked twice 
daily in H.LR. with a production 
of 35,565 pounds of milk and 1,319 
pounds of butterfat. 





Vaccination against bluctongue 
in sheep is the most reliable meth- 
od of control. Veterinary atithori- 
ties say that at the present time 
eradication of the disease is not 
considered feasible. 
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Is it worth it?...YES! 


Only 2¢ per cow per day 





For BIGGER Milk Checks 
.-- Better Calves 


Why Take Chances: 


Sluggish milkers, cows “off feed,” are 

nsive boarders. Others, heavily 

, need help for over-worked organs. 

Condition with KOW-KARE; likely 

you'll be surprised when comparing 

results against the old theory that 
feed alone leads to top profits. 


Low, Low Cost 


For only 2c per day per cow, add 
KOW-KARE to the grain ration, 


You'll get better all-round cow health, 


better feed-to-milk conversion, higher 
milk production, 


At Freshening ... 


The whole productive record for the 
coming year can be made or broken 
during the DANGER weeks before 


KOW-KARE 











and after freshening. It pays to provide 
every cow with a KOW-KARE 
build-up before, during and after the 
reproductive ordeal, Your goal — 
stronger calves, continued profit- 
able cows, 


New MODERN Formula 
Modern KOW-KARE contains 4,000 
powerful Vitamin “A” units eu 
ounce, Vitamin “D” plus valuable 
minerals and tonic drugs, has high 
digestibility and potency, 
KOW-KARE, constantly improved 
by medical research, has been used 
by successful dairymen for 50 years! 
Why not help assure bigger Milk 
Chécks, Better Calves? 3 thrifty sizes 
at all stores, Be wise — get 


KOW-KARE today. 


Also at your dealer's get proven 
KALF-KARE to avoid calves’ scours. 
Money - back guarantee! 


Write for New FREE Cow Book 


Useful, easy-to-understond, ilivetroted, 24 pages 
“Care and Feeding of Dairy Cattle.” Written bya 
Deiry Authority. Send poste! to 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION COMPANY 
Lyndonville 13, Vermont 





“The 


COW-BED reduces 
injuries to teats, udders, 
hocks and knees. The NON-SKID 
surface gives cows better footing, pre- 
vents many failing and slipping injuries. 
The soft “COW-BED” insulotes your cows 
from cold wet fleors, making them less 
susceptible to mastitis ond sores from hard 
floors. 


Cost of Labor and 
Bedding Saved 


The amount of bedding needed with ‘THE 
RUBBER COW-BED” is one third of the 
total normally required per cow. You as a 
deirymen are well aware that it is impos- 
sible to bed a cow properly with just loose 
bedding to insulate her from the floor. 
With “THE RUBBER COW-BED" she is 
properly bedded at all times. 


GREATER PRODUCTION 
Sizes of the Rubber Cow-Beds 





48” x 60” — 19.95. 
42” « 57” — 18.95 
36” x 54” — 17.95 


(Other sizes on special order only) 
Prices subject to change without notice 






Place your order immediately to Insure an 
early delivery by «using the cenvenient 
order term below. 


Enclose please find check or money 
order for Kubber Cow-Beds 
Ship to 

Name 

Street 

Town County State 


(F.0.B. Washington, Connecticut) 
POLDERS AVAILABLE 


D.R. BOUTON CO., INC. 


WASHINGTON, CONNECTICUT 
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many 4-H clubs 


NNUALLY, since 1944, more than 3,500 
A 4-H members of 400 local clubs in 45 
different New York counties have 
Hoard’s Dairyman cow judging 
contest classes. Duplicate copies of the 4-H 
members’ placings are made so that the boys 
and girls may compete for national awards 
and also for recognition in a special state 4-H 
judging contest supervised by the animal hus- 
bandry extension service. 

Local leaders appreciate program sugges- 
tions and they need material such as the 
Hoard’s Dairyman reprints for their members. 
Projects alone do not seem to hold the inter- 
est of boys and girls too well, and for youth, 
it’s a long time from one fair season to an- 
other, Activities are needed which get and 
hold interest and which give members an op- 
portunity to participate throughout the year. 

A judging activity such as the Hoard's 
Dairyman cow judging contest provides fun, 
a basis for some instruction, and it helps to 
get entire families and communities thinking 
about better cows. 


judged the 


Judging, a continuous activity... 


In the development of any 4-H judging pro- 
gram, 4-H members need to look upon it as 
a month-in and month-out activity which 
should be continued over a period of many 
years. The Hoard’s Dairyman contest keeps 
thousands of boys and girls studying good 
dairy type at times other than when they are 
showing or attending summer meetings and 
tours. A knowledge of judging and its appli- 
cation helps breeders to improve type, there- 
by increasing the value of their cattle. It is 
not a substitute for records, however, 

Pictures and books are a useful aid to the 
student in learning how to judge. With’ a 
thorough study of the all-breed score card 


The author tse 4H club livestock specialist at Cornell 
University, Ithaca N 





REPRINTS OF THE CLASSES are made available on request and are used by 
Here the author discuases the classes with some 4-H club members. 


Photo-cow 
judging... 


popular winter 
activity 


Each year some 3,500 New York 4-H 


j members participate in the Hoard's 


~ 





and suitable pictures, boys and girls can de- 
velop a mental picture of the ideal cow. That 
is where pictures help and where judging be- 
gins. Of course, while much can be learned 
from reproductions, models, and the score 
card, more can be gained from experience in 
exhibiting, entering judging contests, study- 
ing cattle, and comparing them whenever and 
wherever they assemble. 

The writing of reasons is made a part of 
the New York supplemental photo-cow judg- 
ing contest, Reasons are used to get boys and 
girls to realize that it is not enough to just 
“like” one cow more than another. They must 
learn to tell or write in what ways, where, 
how, and why some animals excel others. The 
organization of reasons encourages closer ob- 
servation, brings more self-assurance to boys 
and girls, and aids them in expressing them- 
selves clearly, legibly, and in a well-organized 
manner. 


An example of one New York club... 


The Buccaneers 4-H Club, located in the 
eastern part of New York Stute, sponsors a 
district meeting to which the members of sev- 
eral other 4-H clubs are invited. This year, 
118 persons attended their meeting to get 
some instruction on judging. Serving as mod- 
erator of*the meeting was a local vocational 
agricultural teacher. He headed a panel of 
official judges who analyzed the cows of their 
breeds. These men did an excellent job and 
as an added attraction, the host club award- 
ed ‘ribbons to the 4-H members who did the 
best job in answering a set of questions which 
the committee prepared on the contest classes. 


How state contest is conducted . . . 

Prior to July 1 each year, county 4-H 
agents request reprints through their college 
4-H represents:ive. In New York this person 


Dairyman cow judging contest. Keeps 
interest high throughout the year. 


by H. A. Willman 


is H. A. Willman, who supervises the 4-H 
dairy program. He submits to Hoard’s Dairy- 
man an order for the entire state. In turn, 
Hoard’s Dairyman fills the order and ships 
the reprints directly to each participating 
county about February 1 each year. 

In addition to the state contest which sup- 
plements the national contest, county and dis- 
trict eliminations are set up. For state recog- 
nition and awards, all members who score 400 
points or more are given an opportunity to 
write a set of reasons on a class of their 
choice. Awards to these winners include 
copies of the 4-H Handbook, a manual which 
is published by Cornell University Press, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Each county makes a duplicate copy of each 
participant’s placing in order that all con- 
testants may compete for state and national 
awards, After the official closing date of the 
contest, (which will be March 17 this year), 
Hoard’s Dairyman provides an official scor- 
ing key which is for the confidential use of 
extension agents in selecting their county 
team and other high scorers. 

Neither the official placings nor any list- 
ing of county, district, or state winners may 
be released until the May 10 contest issue of 
Hoard’s Dairyman is issued. After the coun- 
ties score their own placings, they may enter 
their county teams and high individual scor- 
ers for state recognition. In 1955, 3,855 boys 
and girls, members of 383 different clubs in 
43 counties, judged all five classes. 

County extension agents and state leaders 
who desire more information on procedures 
which may be worked out with Hoard's 
Dairyman to give local leaders an opportuni- 
ty to use the cow class pictures at 4-H meet- 
ings are invited to write directly to the Con- 
test Department, Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort At- 
kinson, Wisconsin. THE END 
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The bulk milk hauler is a key man! 


(Continved from poge 1081) 


brated at 1/16 of an inch. A six- 
teenth of an inch equals from 1 
to 3 pounds of milk, depending on 
the size of the cooler. If the rod 
is read low, producer does not get 
credit for all of his milk. If it 
is read high, ,the milk plant loses. 
If the rod is read accurately, the 
measurement must be recorded ac- 
curately or there obviously would 
be an error. 

Assume that the rod is correctly 
read and the reading recorded cor- 
rectly, but the operator shuts off 
the pump too soon. In this case 
several pounds of milk may be 
left in the tank. If several pounds 
is multiplied by 25 to 30 stops 
there would be considerable loss 
of milk. 

Another chance for error is in 
sampling for butterfat. If the agi- 
tator ic not allowed to run long 
enough, sampling is improper. The 
sample dipper must be sanitized at 
each farm and naturally will have 
a small amount of moisture cling- 
ing to it. If the first dipper of 
milk is not discarded, there is a 
certain amount of dilution of the 


sample. 
There is also the problem of 
keeping the sample bottle free 


from condensation, which could di- 
lute the sample and cause the test 
to be inaccurate. 


Select good haulers... 


The problems and examples dis- 
cussed should not provide cause 
for alarm; nor are they meant in 
any way to reflect on the pro- 
gram. The fact that milk piant 
operators, haulers, and producers 


recognize these problems is one of 
the reasons that bulk handling is 
accepted. The purpose of this dis- 
cussion is to point out the need 
for proper training and proper 
qualifications for bulk operators. 
It is the milk plant's responsibility 
to select the operators, and they 
realize that if this important job 
is not done right, they will be in 
trouble. 

In conclusion, from our own ex- 
perience and from _ information 
available from others, we are con- 
fident that bulk handling offers no 
problems that can’t be overcome. 
It is the easiest way to provide 
high quality milk. Producers, 
haulers, and milk plant operators, 
who use this method, all agree it 
represents progress in caring for 
the finest product nature has pro- 
vided for human food. THE END 


Vending study launched 

Possibilities for increasing total 
milk consumption through the use 
of milk vending machines will be 
investigated in a research project 
to be undertaken in Martinsburg, 
West Va. 

The project will be conducted 
by the West Virginia Agricultural 
Experiment Station and the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

All aspects of vending milk by 
machines will be studied. The 
main objective is to analyze the 


effect of vending machine milk 
sales on over-all milk consump- 
tion. 













Be prepared... 
Carry them in your car and truck 


© Keep moving through snow or mud 


© Stop shorter, straighter, safer 


® Tested and proved: far more effective 


on ice or snow than any tire tread 
© For cars and trucks 


THE WEED V-BAR TIRE CHAINS 





288 or more steel gripping points 
the modern chains for modern cars 


aAgco In Business for Your Safety 


American Chain & Cable 
, Company, inc. 
1 Bridgeport, Connecticut 












in Canada: Dominion Chein Compeny, Ltd., Niegara Falls, Ont. 





get 2-WAY 


Like Lilydale Marta*, Champion Milking 
Shorthorn, all classes, in both milk and but- 
ter fat, Johnson & Johnson Rapid-Flo 
Fibre Bonded Filter Disks give you top 
performance two ways: 1, In safer milk fil- 
tration, 2. A reliable Rapid-Fio Check-up. 

Reliability and safe filtration are engi- 
neered into Rapid-Flo Fibre Bonded Filter 
Disks—a fact recognized by producers 
from Coast to Coast who prefer Rapid-Flo 
to any other brand. 

You'll benefit in better quality 
milk and cream by using 
genuine Champion Rapid-Flo 
Filter Disks and Rapid-Flo 
Check-up 


Improve milk quality— 
cut costs with the 
RAPID-FLO check-up for 
mastitis and sediment 


sanitarians and health authorities that can 
help prevent loss of milk and cows. 


4949 West 65th Street, 


championship performance 


1107 






*Lilydale Marta is owned by Lilydale 
Farm, Springfield, Mo., whose owners, 
Dr. J. L. Johnston and Sam Beadleston 
have been continuous users of Rapid-Flo 
for many years. 
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Filter Products Division 





Chicago 38, Illinois 
Copyright 1935, Johnson & Johnson, Chicago 








If Your Dealer Does Not Handle Goods Advertised in 
Hoard’s Dairyman — Ask Him Why! 








Clip Cows Regularly With 


STEWAR] 


CLIPMASTER 


Powerful 
Motor 
inside the 
Handle 





Clip your animals faster, easier with the new Sun 
beam Stewart Clipmaster. Has quiet, more powerful 
air-cooled, ball-bearing motor inside Lasy “Grip han- 
dle. $59.95 (Colorado & West, $40.25). Grooming 
brush, drill head and sheep shearing attachments 
give Clipmaster year-round use 


BETTER, EASIER GROOMING WITH 


Be npn 












ard other 
Farm Animals 






Powerful rotary Grooming Brush does a better job 
of cleaning farm animals. ¢ omplete unit has air- 
cooled, ball-bearing motor $39.95 (Colorado & Weet, 
$40 25). Groom ng Brush Attachment for Clipmaster 
also available. $17. (Colorado & West $17.75) 


Sinbeim Conroration 


Dept. 39, 5600 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago #, Ti! 











| 








New Rubber Stable 
Mats Save Money 


STOP BRUISED HWOCKS, SAVE BEDDING 








| SIMONS STEEL PRODUCTS CORP, 


EDUCE he frequency of meastitia, 

wour ddere and bruised hocks to 

your her ith remarkable new lndiana 
Hubber Stehle Mate Save up to 70% of 
your f evst Indiana Rubber Stable 
Ma aranteed tor long service. Good 
ir Treaded surtaces for better ven 
ft sleeping animals. Slip proof; yet 

and resilient Indiana Mate are non 
abaurber Oows stay cleaner, warmer; en 
pe = = = oe a = joy more all-rourd eomfort 
Pecommended | | aey to clean, Indiana Hab 
by @ leading I ber Stable Mate save you time 
for other chores Your herd 

university and tat afiord to walt, Act now! 


FREE 


without obiigetion, write: 





60 Jacobus Ave., So. Kearny, HM. 4. (excl. agte.) 


SIMONS STEEL PRODUCTS CORP., Dept. H 
60 Jacobus Ave., Se. Kearny, H. 4. 


i 

i 

1 am interested in receiving information I 
and prices. {| have cows i 
Mame 
Town County ; 
RFro State 1 


ee ee ee nee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 





coumt as 6 

cHeoKk with 

rises musT 
Wisconsin. 





insertion. Count 
words. Blind 

ee 

or group figures as 0 CASH Oo 
reach ws tour weeks ahead of date of new Aoven. 


beeue. 
Send order to HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkinson, 





DAIRY CATTLE 


STOCKMEN’S SUPPLIES 





KENVON Brothers Porm serving the dairy term- 
or tor forty years Large selection of choice 
Holstein cows end Gret calf heifers, tresh 
and clhoee springers, service bolle, T.8. and 
Heng's tested. in carioad or truckload lots. 
KENYON BROTHERS ©0., Rigin, lUlinois. 
Phone Bigin i616 i-* 

ATTENTION deirymen end cattle dealers, We 
ean furnish you Holstein heifers to freshen this 
fell, Cowes of all breeds Let ws kaow your 
veedes We con supply them BOTTEMA 
VAKMS. Bridgeport, Ind. Plainfield 6266, 20-* 

KEATING lirothers Ferm offers large selection 
iteoh and springing selected cows end heil- 
ore, strictly quality. Deirymen—buying on or- 
der will save you time end money, Call or 
write Port Atkhinsos, Wisconsia Telephove 
aia 14-* 

LARGE wslection of Holstein end Guernsey 
springer heifers; elee younger heilers sad 
young epringer cows, CHESTER vaeaaes, 
Velperaiso, Indians. a 

AEGISTERED Holsteta calves, D. L, oavey, 
bikhorn, Wheeonsin. 





REGISTEREE Holstein Calves, ROLLAMD 
JANNS mbria, Wisconsin. 

20 REGISTERED Holstein cows, 10 hellers, 5 
young bulls scoredited, PAUL 
VAN CLEVE, Littlestown, Ps. 22-4 


PIPER Dro Parm-Porebred end grede HMol- 
seins, production, type, pedigree end health, 
Let ue quete you prices on quality Holsteins. 
Phone 2170, Watertown, Wieronsia 5.° 

HOLSTEING—Heleet high grade oF registered 
springer cows and hetfers. Also yearling bhell- 
ore and calves. Contact my Wisconsin office, 


h. F. OULLER, Amery, Wisconsin 21-° 

NORTHERN dairy cattle direct trom tarmer- 
breeders Fieldmen eveileble, Orders Allied. 
TH. ead Bangs tested BARRON OOOP. 
DAIRY CATTLE BALES ARAN, Edw, Syn 
dergeerd, Mgr., Harton, Wisconsin, a2-° 

REGISTERED Holsteins, Cucrneceys, sod Brown 
Swies, All ages. J. M. MePARLAND, Woter 
town, Wiscoasia 


HMOLATEING and Cuernseye—Large selection of 
cholee epringers end fresh cows end heilére 
TR ead Bang's texted. HTANLEY BURNIDOR 
& GUN, ‘‘Grend Hotel tor Dairy Cattle,” BK) 
gis, Lilinels, (Motel secommedations). Beteb 
lehed 1918. Also good selection at Olatemere, 
Obie, Braneh -Phoee: Claremore 116 1-24 

CHOICE Holstein aod Guernsey dairy helters 
trom 560 te 900 pounds, Moleteina 15 conte 
per pound end Uuermesye 10 conte per pound 
All heitera sold by the pound. Also epringing 
cows end heifers, Call of write LINK BROTH. 
hS, INO., Minong, Wisconsin 20." 

AEGISTEREOD—<inernsey calves, K. V. FARM, 
hikhors, Wisconsin il.’ 

FOR something better tn Onnedian Ayrehires 
aed Holsteins, PRARSON BROTHERS, Aveo 
eyde Parme, Waterdown, Untario 21.* 

AVREHIRES Foundation cattic 4 calves 
lirect contact with New Vork Pederation Ayr 
shire Hereedets. MARSHALL HAWES, See 


retary, Barteveid, New Vork, 22-6 











MASTITICO Testers. Bend for tree sample and 
ee LARAY MFG. O8., Pataskala, 
20-* 


AnrireiaL breeding equipment. Largest, most 
com line. Write for tree catalog. cue. 

Port Atkinson, Wisconsia 

GORDON'S Penicillin 500,000 unites enter 
ein 225 mg. and Guiles io tubes. Leow price 
96.26 dot. Postpaid. W. GO. INNERST, Cort- 
laud, New Vork 25-8 

WRITE for free literature on Hog Cholera, Ery- 
sipelas, Hemorrhagic Septicemia and other live- 
stock diseases. All veecines produced under 
U. 8. Vetermary licensee, COLORADO &F- 
RUM ©O., 4960 York &., Denver 16, Col- 
oredo 23-epl 





FARM EQUIPMENT 


pens, steel windows, hey carriers, 
steel fence post, pullers. Immediate ship- 
ments. STANDARD EQUIPMENT, INC., Bel 
Air, Marylead. 18-° 
ALLIS-Cheimers WD and WC owners. For 
pee prices on manure loaders write BOX 
540, &. Peter, Minnesota 22-° 
IMPORTED Dutch Rubber Cow Mate—Saves 
bedding. Saves cows. Cuaranteed for 10 years. 
Will inet « lifetime. Shipped prepeid. BRIS- 
TOL, PRODUCTS, INC., Shelton, Conn. 22-2 
SILO Unloaders; highest capacity unloading 
with corn or grass silage, wet, dry or frozen, 





COW stalls, 


Also Auger Bunk Peeders. Dealers wanted. 
Write or phone, RAILOC ©OO., INC., Bl 
Plainfleld, Mlinots. 22-3 





DAIRY EQUIPMENT 


STERILE Washer tor Surge, Sears, Conde and 
Universal Milkers, Sealds inside and out. Bee 
desler of write today. HEISLER PRODUCTS, 
Springport. Michigan 21.* 

FOR Bale: Three Surge Milking Parlor Stalls with 
teed boxes and Surge Pail Randels. (iood con- 
dition and very reasonable. WALTON D. 
JOME, 732 - Oth Bt., Waupace, Wisconsin. 25-2 


HAY AND BEDDING 


SHAVINGS—-Raled of loose. For livestock bed- 
ding sod poultry litter, Car load lots only. 
For delivered price write to JAUERSON 
FURL OO., Box 604, Neenah, Wis. 7-° 











DIRECT Shipper Quality baled hay. Grade 
certificates turnished Wf desired. Order now 
and save. SCHWAB BROS. MILA, INC., 
New Bavaria, Obie 11.* 


DAIRY —Clover—Altalta—Race horse hay. Far 
or shelled corn. Fancy cats. Inepection qual- 
ity guaranteed. ART CALLARI HAY O0., 
Upper Sandusky, Ohio 16.* 

DAIRY Hay-—carioads only. Alfaita, Clover and 
mined Ask tor delivered prices. HARRY 
GATES, Jackson, Michigan. 22-12 














= Bale: Good mized baled hay at $0.00 pes 
loaded on the car. Nice colored. NK 
LIVESTOCK WANTED BROTHERS, INC., Minong, Wisconsin. 83-8 
WANT to trade purebred Aberdeen Angus cattle 
for porebred Holsteins. Must hare p FEED BAGS 
records, This herd of Angus has produced tive 
jntereations!l champions, DAVE ORAFORD, WE pay highest prices tor your empty cotton 
-2, Onawa, lowe and burlap teed bags. Write for our 
T DAYTON BAG AND BU P 
COMPANY, Dayton, Obie. 1-*° 
CATTLE MARKERS 
ALUMINUM, brace and colored plastic, Send FERTILIZERS 
tor catalog. ORO, PF. ORHUTZBURG . BON, 
Drawer 1521, Wayne, Pennsylvania. 1s-* GOLDEN-GLO highest test Tennessee powdered 


DAISY Cattle Markers complete with chain, brass 
tor herne end peck Write tor tolder, 


rock phosphate available for immediate and 
tutere delivery. Quality, analysis guaranteed. 
Dealers wanted. RATON-MANN PHOSPHATE 





UOLDEN ARROW FARMS, Dept. ©, Hunt 
ington, Indiana. 16-* COMPANY, Joliet, Mlinois 2.° 
STOCKMEN'S SUPPLIES FARMS WANTED 





HORM weights, O00 per palr postpaid, Made in 4 
sees &% ib. 1 th, 1% Ib, and @ tbe, Tattoo 
markers 65.25 postpaid, includes set of num- 
bers, bottle of ink, and full directions, We alee 
carry complete tine of ear tage, beck chains, 
veterinary inetruments, supplies, serume, reme- 
dies; io tact, everything for the stockmaan. 
Write for tme catalog. BRERDENS SUPPLY 
OO., Counell Biaffse, lowe le-* 

ARTIFICIAL Breeding equipment Complete 








ine featering proven lnsemikit brand Also 
ompiete line af steckmen's supplies Write 
for tree atalog INSRMIKIT OOMPANY, 
Ino Harahis, Wisconsin 22.° 
GORDON'S Veterinary Penicillin (500,000 unite) 
and Sireptemycin (225 meg.) Olntment, Mere 
ie ope of cur Anest Mastitie remedies No 
with epringes, just imeert the cen- 

the tabe inte the wdder, Sate ond 

econom teal 95.75 dosen WwW. GO. INNERA@T, 
Cortiend. N.Y 21.12 
DAIRYMEN. Cattle Feeders! Big profits feeding 
Hu Mia Oc Livestock veecioes, phermaceu- 
theale, tostruments. Low prices, New 76 page 
catalog tree, KANSAS CITY VACCINE ©0., 
Dept. W, Kansas Clty, Missouri 19-epl 
FOR caked and congested wdders. Use Cordon's 
Liniment, Dairymen say Hest ever, takes 
the eake oat overnight Postpaid §1. W. G. 
INNERA@T, Cortland, New Vork 25-apl 
MASTITIGT Use our hand disposable plastic 
syringe containing 100,000 unite penietiiin, 


voltae and oo 


dihydrostreptemycin, (wo 


plue 
belt. 64.86 per deren. VETRRINARY B6UP. 
PLIPR, Gelt, California, 





WANT to rent—80 to 200 acre dairy farm. Cash 
or shares. Racine or Kenosha County, Wiscon- 
sin, BOX 616. care Hoard’s Deiryman, Fort 
Atkinson, Wisconsin 


FARMS FOR RENT 


FOR rect, modern 200 acre Dairy Farm, 50 
miles south Cleveland, on shares, to ambitious, 
herd working. experienced dairyman. with « 
record of production and herd development. A 
real opportunity. Write fully te C. BR. MAR- 
OUM, 6222 Wilson Mille Road, Cleveland 24, 
Ohie. 











FARMS FOR SALE 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 





FARMS FOR SALE 


POSITIONS WANTED 





capital. 

Our liste ore always complete. Write tor tree 
LOGA INC., Wisconsin's 

Atkinson, Wis 
6* 


vineimia livestock, dairy ferme and country 
P. M. BROWNING, Realtor. Joho 


10 clovers and grasses. §6.00 for milk. ER- 
NEST F. RANDALL, Realtor, P. 0. Box 
568. Selma, Alabema 1° 
STROUT Catalog—-Mailed tree! Farms, homes, 
businesses, 36 states. Coast-toCoast. 2,914 
bergeine described. World's largest, 55 years 
service, STROUT REALTY, 7-TF Se. Dear- 
born &t., Chicago, Iilinols. 20-5 
farm tor sale of lease. 24 stanchion 
barn, 2 silos, 40 head Holstein cattle. $6.25 
per hundred for milk. J. P. MOORE, Burgaw, 
North Carolina 21-4 
VIRGINIA dairy and cattle farms priced to sili, 
for details write: JOEL M. OOCHRAN, 
Realtor, 414 East Jefierson Street, Chariottes- 
ville, Virginia. 22-2 
FOR Sale—tirade A dairy tearm. Walkout propo- 
sition. Now selling an average of 22,000 Ibs. 
rew milk per month. For details write W. E. 


MOORE, Rt. 4, Box 218, Lexington, Missis- 
sippi 22-2 
FOR Salo-—Very foe dairy tarm. 700 scree—400 
cultivated Fenced and cross-tenced. Large 
barns sod sheds. Three silos, three houses, 
with bath. Ideal climate, 48 inches sonual 


reiofall, no snow, no floods. Vear-round gras- 
ing. Milk $6.50. Onan produce §50,000 end 
wp sonuel income. Write tor price, terms and 
complete § details McTERR REALTY ©0O., 
Realtors, Beaufort 6, South Carolina. 22-2 

MISSISEIPPI—All year open grazing land, 
Dairy and cattle farms. Write tor listings. 
DIXON REAL ESTATE AGENCY, Netches, 
Mississippi. 22-2 

SOLD! 440 secre farm with personal property, ad- 
vertised last issue, to Nebraska buyers! Other 
farm bargains! Free liste! BAKER ZZ-58, St. 
Croix Falls, Wisconsin 

FOR Sale: Modern, well equipped, up to date 
Dairy Farm located 5 miles trom Columbia, 
8. C. on paved road. With or without herd. 
Three hundred acres. Excellent dwelling sad 
4 tepant houses. Write tor price and details. 
ALLISON AND COVINGTON - REALTORS, 
P. O. Box, 2506, West Columbia, 8. C. 

FOR Sale or Lease by owner: Large Grade “A” 
Dairy in western Montana, suitable for father 
and son oF two brothers. 400 acres on which 
to grow hey, silage, pasture aad grain for cows 
and heiters Fully eqripped with mechisery 
including sprinkler irrigation system. 2 modern 
houses on farm. Interested parties must heve 
financing and references, Reply to BOX 615, 
care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkiason, Wis- 
copein 

160 scre dairy farm, 
plete set buildings. 
taille write A. ©. 
mence, Lilinois. 

FOR Sale: 465 acre dairy term, located in the 
heart of Piedmont Carolina, 1% miles = 
Mocksville, N. ©. This ie ome of the 
equipped dairy farms in this section. 110 head 
deity cattle, 2 dwellings, 2 barns, 2 large silos, 
granary, tool sheds, 5 tractors and oil other 
machinery necessary tor operation of tarm. 
Present income over $50,000.00 per year, trom 
farm. Owners selling of sccount of other busi- 
ness, Basy terms. KE. ©, MORRIS, Mocks- 
ville, N. ©. 25-2 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


GROW Mushrooms. Collar, shed. 
time, year round. We pay $3.50 Ib. we paid 
Babbitt $4,165.00 in tew weeks. Free book. 
MUSHROOMS, Dept. 228, 2954 Admiral Way, 
Seattle, Washington. 16-8 


AGENTS WANTED 


SELL amazing new Garry and Rodney seed oats 
and other new improved farm crop varieties. 
Terrie demand. Get in on ground oor, 
Write tor Agency particulars today. GARD- 
NER SEED ©O., INC., 29 Spencer &., 
Rochester, New York. Growers of Better Farm 
Seeds tor 60 years. 20-4 

MAKE 6155 aod up every week. Pull of jor 
time. Take orders for America’s 
ing, nationally advertised Liquid Pesamase 
since 1946. Written guarantee. No invest- 
ment. Excellent oppertunity for expansion. 
Write “NA-OHURS” PLANT FOOD ©O., 610 

Marioa, Ohio. 20-13 

profitable dealerships. 
Growing demand tor Rubber Cow Mats opens 
new field tor progressive agente. Rare chance 
to handle the world’s finest mats, made in 
Holland (uaranteed for 10 years. Write 
BRISTOL PRODUCTS, INC., Shelton, Con- 
Recticut 22-2 

DEALERS wanted to handle Kylage, the noted 
German tormate- nitrite silage preservative pre- 
ferred by practical farmers. Results proven over 
a period of years. Safe, effective, non-irritat- 

* ing. Baclusive territories sow being allocated. 
Write tor our dealer proposition. Specity 4 
ritery you can fully and advantageously co 
TROJAN POWDER OOMPANY, Alieotown, 
Penasylvania. 


two miles trom town, Com- 
Two new homes, Por de- 
SPIMRLING, KR. #2, Mo 














Monroe %., 
OPPORTUNITIES for 





GERMAN sgronomist, 5 years wecessful farm 
Manager in this country, married without chil- 
dren, best references, desires responsible farm 
manager position on large farm. 55 years old 
Bew manager of 150 cow dairy tarm, honest, 
Telisble and efficient. Available January 1} 
BOX 606. care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort At- 
kinson, Wisconsin 22-2 

— lifetime dairy experience desires farm 

Om 40-60 share basis. Available at once. LOUIS 

DINGLEY, Wisner, Louisiana. 








23-3 

HELP WANTED 
DAIRVYMAN. Surge equipment, modern house 
Raperience, age, when available, wages ex- 


? HAPPY VALLEY, P. O. Box 645, 
lon, Nevada. 21-«pi 
WANTEO— Working herdsman for Ayrehires 
Very good modern house, excellent community 
schools and churches. Must be steady and 
Teliabie. Must furnish references. State sal 
ery expected. ALVIN FRAHM, Frankenmuth 
Michigas 25-2 
WANTEO—Single man who can machine and 
bend milk. Wages $175 and board. High class 
Jersey herd. Phone GREENWICH, CONNEC. 
TICUT 8-0690, reversing charges 
WANTED—Experienced dairyman for permanent 
job in modern milking parior—pipeline milk- 
jag. Moderna house, good working conditions 
Phone or write FRED LEMMON, Conner Prai- 
rie Parms, Route 5, Noblesville, Indiana 
WANTEO—Married man March let to work on 
purebred Huilstein dairy farm in borthern Iili- 
Bois. Modern house close to schools and 
church. BOX 604, care Hoard’s Dairyman, 
Port Atkinson, Wisconsin. 22-2 
EXPERIENCED working herdsman, married, tor 
80 Holsteins under D.H.1.A. and A.R. teat 


No drinking. Modern home. $250 « month 
Must furnish references. W. ©. MANDELL, 
Canutilio, Tex.-N. Mex. 22-2 


WANT EO—Energetic couple with experience dairy 
farming on modern farm io northern Lilinois 
Must have knowledge operating farm machinery 
Work primarily with herd. Please answer stat 
ing age, size of family, when available and 
wages expected, Reterences desired. BOX 617, 
care Hoard’s Dairyman, Port Atkinson, Wiscon- 


sia. 

GENERAL tarm man tor large dairy farm lo- 
cated in northern Illinois. Excellent working 
aad living conditions. Contact LOUIS BUNSEN, 
Supt. Midiane Farm, Townline Road, Wads 
worth, lil 

WANTED: Single man tor modern dairy. Non 


smoker, drinker. Field and dairy work. Per- 
manent job. State salary expected RALPH 
BENTER, Rt. 2, Creswell, Oregon 


MARRIED herdsman after January 1, 1956 for 
Holstein herd, northern Lilinois, Loafing barn, 
milking parlor. (Good salary sod working con- 
ditions. Modern home, near schools, churches, 
stotes. Applicait must be sober, industrious, 
furpish relerences. BOX 614, care Hoard’s 
Deiryman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 

SINGLE man on dairy term. BOX 612, care 
Hoard’s Deiryman, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
MARRIED sad single man tor farm with regis- 
tered Holsteins Also hog man Reply wo 
ROOM 5319, 1150 North State Street, Chicago 

25-* 

MARRIED dairymun — Large Holstein herd 
northern Iilinvis. Barn cleaner. Modern house 
Top pay! BOX 611, care Moard’s Dairyman 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 

HEROSMAN wanted. Must be capable of taking 
charge of high producing fegistered (ivernscy 
berd that has been established over 20 years 
Must know how to show animals and perform 
eftificial insemination, Modern house furnished 
Write, stating qualifications and previous em- 
oe. BRANDTJEN PARMS, Farmington, 


pasnvean (2) for machine milking and care of 
large Guernsey herd. Salary plus bonus. Please 
furnish age, experience, and references. CGUERN- 
BIANA, EK. 1, Box 708, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
23-2 





AUCTIONEER SCHOOLS 
LEARN 





. terms, soon. Pree catalog 
AUCTION SCHOOL, Mason City 


lowa. 23.-° 
suctioncering. soon. Write for 
catalog. MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL, Box 
6425D4, Kansas City, Missouri. * 9-* 


HEROSMEN—Make your work & pleasure not a 
drudge by sttending the next Graham School, 
Bedingien, Vt., Vermont Motel, Jan. 10-14 
1956 or Newark, N. J. Carlton Hotel, Jan. 17- 
21, 1966. Write for complete information URA- 
HAM SCHOOL, Dept. H.D. 216 Bast 10th 
&., Kensas City 6, Missouri. 


7 Sale: Choice 8 to 10 week old feeder pigs, 
top gealite, #9 50. CLARENCE ACKER 
miea D Teleph 2569-6, 23-° 


RABBITS 


EARN up to $400 monthly raising Angora and 
New Zealand rabbits. Plenty markets. Par 
tleulars tree. WHITE'S RABBITRY, Jackson 
Michigas. 19." 




















DOGS 





WE have «oll kinds New Vork State farms. 
Q'CONNOR REAL ESTATE, Johnson City, 
New York 18-6 

Georgia dairy tearm. 257 level, tertile 
acres, modern 5 room home, 2 good workers 
houses end tearm buildings. New milking barn 
with latest pipeline milker and cooler. 6 miles 
trom Albany on paved highway. Ready market 
for milk at 66.66 CWT. Mild climate. $45,500, 
REED BROWNE, Farm Realtor, 150 N. Jack- 
son &.. Albany, Us 

WESTERN Wisconsin Dairy Farms Modern 
homes (irade A milk houses—4iood outbuild- 
ings—Pertile «it loam plowland Write tor 
dairy tarm liet “D" “JIM” DERINGER, 
Resitor, Baldwin, Wisconsia, 20-4 





SALESMEN WANTED 


MAKE $150 up weekly. Take orders new prov- 
en nationally advertised Gro-Creea Liquid Fer. 
tilixer and Ni Nutri 
guaranteed. Pull-part time. every- 
where. Samples and selling equipment free. 
CAMPBRLI, ©O., Rochelle 79, Ilinets, 21-* 

SALES Opportunity—To sell Miter products of 
major manufacturer to dairies and other te 
lated outlets. One opening in Bast; one in 
Midwest, aed one in South. Salary, bonnes, 
car provided, expenses paid. Write age, eda- 
cation, business background, marital status. 
BOX 509, care Hoard’s Deiryman, Fort At- 
kinson, Wisconsin. 21-3 











GENUINE English Shepherd and Collie Pups 
Healthy end strong. (Guaranteed heelers. Year's 
trial. Choice of sex. Spayed females « spe 
elalty. Priced right. CLOVERDALE KEN. 
NEL FARM. Ackley, lows. 1s-* 

WORKING Border Collies. Imported parents. 

HOWARD McOLAIN, 

R6é, Lima, Ohio 2° 


tien Hounds, Rabbit sod Squirrel Dogs 
Beagles, Fos and Wolf Houtds. Trial. Prices 

Catalogue free. SMOKEY MOUN 
TAIN KENNELS. Cleveland, Tena, 8° 


SHEPHERDS, Collies, outstanding heelers, watch 
dogs. ZIMMERMAN FARMS, Flanagan, ill, 5-* 











DECEMBER 10, 1955 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


ALFALFA Seed—$14.40 bushel, freight paid. 
Only limited quantity available at this low 
price so send your order today along with re- 
quest for tree handbook “How To Grow Al- 
falfa’’. Personal check or money order ac- 
ceptable. Other field seeds available at new 
low prices. ALFALFA SEED MARKETING 
SERVICE, Box 655 T, Salina, Kans. 21-* 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


NYLON hosiery bargains. Pactéry rejects 
(thirds) 6 pair $1.00. Our better grade (sec- 
onds) 3 pair $1.00. Our select grade (irreg- 
lars) 3 pair $2.00. Postpaid when cash with 
order. ALLEN HOSIERY COMPANY, Box 
349, Dept. 11, Chattanooga, Tenn. 3-api 

$300 FOR your child's photo, all ages, if used 
for advertising purposes. Send one small photo 
for approval. Print child's and mother’s name, 
address on back. Returned 15 days. No obli- 
gation. ADVERTISERS PHOTOS, 6000-BQL 
Sunset, Hollywood 28. California. 9-spl 

BUY Wholesale! Save 66 2/3%! Appliances, tur- 
niture, jewelry, toys, sporting goods, tools. 
Free Catalogs. NATIONAL BUYERS SERV- 
ICE. Box 426D8, Oakland, California 

NEW plastic mending tape. Just press on! Re- 
pairs clothing immediately. Lightning seller. 
Samples sent on trial. KRISTEE 115, - Akron, 
Ohio 

MAKE money introducing World's cutest chil- 
dren's dresses. Big selection. adorable styles. 
Low prices. Complete display free. Rush name. 
HARFORD Dept. R-1576, Cincinnati 25 
Ohio 23-10 

GOOD money in weaving. Weave rugs at home 
for neighbors on $69.50 Union Loom. Thou- 
sands doing it. Booklet free. UNION LOOMS, 
64 Post St., Boonville, New York. 


FILM SERVICE 


FANFOLD Fotos—Now by mail. Roll developed, 
® brilliant enlargements in sibum torm, ail 
for 25¢ coin. MAIL-PIX, Box 7100, Elkins 
Park, Pennsylvania. 14-* 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GUARANTEED Clipper Blade sharpening—same 
day service One set $1.00; additional sets 
75¢ each. Postage paid. COBURN COMPANY, 
Whitewater 5, Wisconsin. 21-7 

NEED «stationery? You will like our livestock il- 
lustrations. We will print your order with 
your own breed on it. Write for stationery 
circular. HOARD’S DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkin- 
son, Wisconsin. 20-° 

TOP prices tor feathers. Ship your new goose 
and duck feathers to Midwest—iknown for de- 
pendability by your neighbors and throughout 
the country Highest prices-—payment by re- 
turn mail Write now for tree shipping tags. 
Send samples of used goose and duck feathers 
for quotation. MIDWEST FREATHER O0., 1447 
Blue Island Avenue, Chicago 6, Il 23-¢ 

SAVE income tax money on farm opération, auc- 
tion, farm sale using the Badger Farm Busi- 
ness Record; income tax authorities approval; 


























one book, life time purchase; loose leaf system; 
impertant transactions permanently recorded; 
simple; illustrated; cash and acerual basis; in- 


spection with refund guarantee; $5.00 postpaid. 
BADGER BUSINESS SERVICE, 1620 Jack- 
son, La Crosse, Wisconsin 25-° 








Milk Record 
— Sheets— 


More and more dairy farmers 
are realizing that records of milk 
production should be kept on 
every cow every day. Not for 
just a month — or a year — but 
ALWAYS. 


There's no other known way to 
build up a herd of high produc 
ers. Here aro the sizes we are 
prepared to send out right uow: 





Monthly Records; Price of « 
Twe Milkings Year's Supply 


1 cow, 1 month $1.00 
10 cows, 1 month 1.25 
25 cows, 1 month 1.75 
35 cows, 1 month 2.00 


Weekly Records; Price of a 
Two Milkings Year's Supply 


10 cows, 1 week $2.50 
20 cows, 1 week 3.00 
30 cows, 1 week 3.50 


Postage Paid 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


Fort Atki , Wi 























Back Your Future With 
U. S. Savings Bonds 

















THIS PLAQUE is located on the Community B 


Michigan. 


uilding in Fremont, 
In this building, America’s first D.H.LA. was founded. 


D.H.I.A. is 50 years old 


by Cal Orr 


F YOU are a dairy herd im- 
] provement association fan, you 

might well pause and give 
thanks to the Danes. 

For it was these wise, thrifty, 
and congenial people who were re- 
sponsible for the start of such or- 
ganizations in this country 50 
years ago. And D.HIA.’s this 
year are marking a half century 
of progress 

The story of the beginning and 
advancement of these organiza- 
tions is a dramatic one. It starts 
this way: 

Helmer Rabild, a Danish import 
to Michigan, missed the Muske- 
gon-Fremont train by five min- 
utes. This was particularly frus- 
trating to the enthusiastic Dane 
because he was on his way to Fre- 
mont to carry a message that he 
was sure would revolutionize dairy- 
ing in the United States. The time 
was August 12, 1905 

Rabild and Colon C. Lillie tried 
to hire a new-fangled gasoline 
buggy for the 28 miles of sand 
roads. They ended up with a team 
and wagon. But they still made 
the meeting of the Michigan dairy 
association. 

Rabild’s message was this: Unit- 
ed States dairymen should have a 
program of continuous testing and 
record keeping. He told Michigan 
dairymen that farmers in his na- 
tive Denmark had boosted their 
average production per cow by 
1,000 pounds and butterfat by 38 
pounds — all in a matter of 10 
years. 

At the time, Rabild was a state 
department of agriculture em- 
ployee under Lillie’s administra- 
tion. Just a month later, he was 
called back to Fremont and asked 
to help form a group such as he 
recommended at the August meet- 
ing. This was the foundation for 
our present dairy improvement as- 
sociations. 

And it was the enthusiasm of 
another Dane that made the first 
organization click. Henry Rozema, 
who became the secretary of the 
first D.H.1.A. in America, solicited 
membership by driving his gray 
horse and buggy from farm to 
farm. 

He ran against opposition like, 
“Can't I see how much a cow gives 
in the pail?” But Rozema drew 


plenty of attention when he sold 
iwo of his own cows for bologna 
after tester Jens Mogensen’s rec- 
ords 
paying 
Dane got 


showed the critters weren't 
their way. Still another 
into the picture as a 


tester to replace Mogensen six 
months later. 
The association borrowed an 


eight-bottle Babcock tester during 
its first months of operation. The 
milk tester, as he was called, de- 
pended on each member dairyman 
for transportation between farms. 
The tester arrived in the after- 
noon, took evening and morning 
samples, and tested thern in the 
barn or in the kitchen. He also 
weighed the feed, then computed 
the cost of a month's ration 
against the value of the dairy 
products. 

The state department of agricul- 
ture did much promotion work. It 
distributed 30,000 leaflets to dairy 
farmers throughout the state at 
dairy association meetings. 


Results of the first association's 
program were almost unbelievable 
Thirty-one herds (239 cows) pro- 
duced an average of 5,300 pounds 
of milk and 215 pounds of butter- 
fat in the following year. Com- 
pare that with 3,646 pounds of 
milk and 146 pounds of butterfat 
as an average for all cows milked 
in this country during that year. 

Then more associations formed 
in the county, in the state, and 
then in the nation. And on the 
50th anniversary of the first 
D.H.LA., the cow testing and ree- 
ordkeeping that Helmer Rabild 
first suggested is operating in all 
states, also Alaska, Hawali, and 
Puerto Rico. 

According to the latest records 


available, in 1954 there were 2,175 
D.H.LA.'s representing 41,254 
herds and more than 1,300,000 


dairy cattle under the testing pro- 
gram. The D.H.1.A. cows averaged 
9,363 pounds of milk and 372 
pounds of butterfat compared with 
an average for all cows in the na- 
tion—5,447 pounds of milk and 213 
pounds of butterfat 

The operation of a D.H.LA. is 
simple: Weighing, sampling, and 
testing is done by the supervisor, 


whom most people call the cow 
tester. According to the Ameri- 
can Dairy Science Association 


rules, all cows of milking age in a 
herd are to be on test. All cows 
on test are to be included in the 
yearly herd average; and all infor- 
mation the supervisor compiles on 
testing day is used for figuring the 
monthly production of each cow. 
At the end of a year, each cow 
gets a 12-month record. It’s com- 
piled from the figures in each herd 
owner's herd book. And the book 
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is used by the owner to guide in 
the management of his cows. 

In the past few years, the proc- 
ess has been speeded up ami much 
more information has been gleaned 
via the record books, International 
Business Machines (IBM) are be- 
ing used to gather loads of inior- 
mation that's valuable to the dairy- 
man, the researcher, and the dairy 
industry in years to come, 


Cobalt deficiency in the ration 
of cattle can reduce the bacterial 
count in the rumen by as much as 
40 per cent. 


OWN A CHESAPEAKE 


Wenderfu! hunting companions 
beth afield and in heavy duck 
mershes. Efficient, Mtge 
herd working. Fine with ohil- 
dren. Write for new beoklet 
end name of nearest breeder 


AMERICAN CHESAPEAKE CLUB 
89 Chula Vista Drive, fan Ratact, Calif 
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REGISTERED BORDER cour PUPS 


Bired by Imported (len 
whose Sire (irandeire 
and Great Grandsire 
were Itvernationat nam 
pions 
MALYDA FARM 
Bex 2125 
Gurnee, tlinois 











MILKING SHORTHORNS 
—most dopendes: e 
BREED o ee 


jo jee me Ld 
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It's never safe to put all your 
eagt in one basket. And it's 
never safe to “i on single- 
urpose Cattle, Halse MP ehas 
Bho rihorne-—they're DUAL-P 
4% milk and PLENTY of it. (A aiikin 

highest butterfat record in world, aleo highest © 
twice-a-day milking!) SECOND, they herve Greatest eal 
vage value of all mii breeds. Bven if prices of both milk 
meat o- cy] Ord have TWO barrels 
teats tore 50% more bargaining 
race er then 7 purpose caitio taleers Pur 
FACTS her, Milking Bhorthorns convert home grown 
feeds and roughage into meat, milk and "t's 

terfat most economically, Get the facts, Write for FR 
facts or ey Ss le iat tes Bhorthorn Journel, pur! + 60 


Teoserloe wow! A eniban tO The badarto 


SOCIETY, gh C45. Glenstone, Springfield, Missourt 


























GUERNSEYS 


IDEAL FARMS 
PUREBRED 


GUERNSEYS 


Why not be the proud owner of your 
own herd sire? We have many out of 
700, . or 900 Ib. dams treeding 
stock you are looking for, State your 
wants, better yet, come and see for 
yourself. The World's Greatest Pro- 
duction Herd. Prices reasonable 


IDEAL GUERNSEY FARMS 
AUGUSTA NEW JERSEY 











ESKDALE FARMS 


Purebred Guernseys 


DO YOU WANT A HERD SIRE 
from a cow family thet is 
tops in type and production? 








Write as tor pedigress and prices 

you car vieit R (ar ne fare 
look them over 

BOX 466 TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 

















REGISTERED GUERNSEYS 


WITH HIGH MILK PRODUCTION. TWICE-A- 
DAY RECORDS UP TO 16,0007 OF MILK 


Young Stock for Sale 
RIVER BEND FARM 


State Road 216, Nerth Warcew, Indiana 














Edisto Farms Deiry, Columbia, $.C., now sells nearly 20,000 quarts of GOLDEN 

GUERNSEY MILK a day — receiving milk from 80 neighboring Guernsey herds. 

At left: J. B. Guess, Jr., with his two sons, James B. [Il and T. Connor Guess. 
Registered Guernseys replaced cotton at Edisto Farms when the 
boll weevil leveded. the South. The “depression decade” pre- 
sented its problems, too—so owner J. B. Guess, Jr. started 
selling the milk from his own Guernseys direct to consumers. 
As the business grew because of selling high quality milk, he 
built a milk plant in nearby Columbia and added Guernsey 
producers. 


WHY WAS MR. GUESS SUCCESSFUL WHEN OTHERS WERE GOING BROKE? 





@oLwEn GUERNSEY MILK (4.4% butterfat), when compared with 
average market milk (4.68% butterfat), contains ‘‘more of every- 
thing good’’ — 15% more Protein, 20% more Vitamin A, 7% 
more Solids not Fat, 4% more Minerals, 19% more Butterfat, 
14% more Nutritive Energy. 
mens of dairymen across the country are oy — 
greater profits because | own Guernseys. A GOLD 
GUERNSEY representative will be glad to tell you about the 
program and help you get started. 


Vour Future is Unlimited - with GUERNSEYS 





















THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 


5027 Main St., Peterborough, N. H. 
Please send free information ebout the GOLDEN GUERNSEY 
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FOR SALE 
Bull Born April, 1955 


Dam made 13320-601 Sr3 2x, maternal 
granddam 15874-829 6 yrs. Sire, McDon- 
ald Farms Tarbell, 56 A.R. daughters, 
son of Douglaston Lady Augusta, Ex- 
cellent, 5 A.R. daughters 4 Excellent, 
4 A.R. sons. From a great cow family. 
Also a few choice heifers. 


TARBELL GUERNSEY FARMS 








Smithville Flats, New York 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 





FRITZLYN FARMS 


Purebred 
Guernseys 


 — select iy — | bull calves up 
by the proven 
Gargenviiie Corenation King. Some of 
the Dams are daughters of wom 
Antietam Gypsy King, with A 
ords up to 22,440 Ibs. of milk, 1050 Ibs. 
of fat. Write or visit us for pedigrees 
and particulars. 


FRITZLYN FARMS 


PIPERSVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 














MILK MILK MILK 


ball should a ng milk. 
en at "the ee Trenton, N. 
December 1955. The buil McDON- 

Ais FARMS * FORE WILLARD, bors 

March 14, 1965. 

Sire: MeDonald’s Foremost Prediction 
(Prediction-Lady Augusta). The best 
sire of correct udders we have used. 

Dam: McDonald Farms Nestafette 
16020-790-Jr2C; 15904-788-Sr3-305C (ist na- 
tionally in milk, Sth in fat). 13432-671- 
Sr4-s “2x ; 13523-642-5yr T-306C-2x. On 
retest has averaged over 2 pounds of 
milk per day for 228 days, 2x. Her dam 
averaged 644 pounds of fat for six lac- 
tations, 2x. 


McDONALD FARMS 


CORTLAND, NEW YORK 


HIGH PRODUCTION PLUS 
THE CONSTITUTION AND 
CONFORMATION TO 
MAINTAIN IT 


We offer the finest selected bull calves sired 

ty Imp. Petronnerie Dandy, Langwuter 

— bw Fairlawn Courteous Prince 

Strong preven cow families. 

AR et DaLA records. Inquiries are in- 
vited, se are you. 


Liberty Bell Farm 
Milwaukee Road, Libertyville, [linols 


A BULL OF YOUR OWN 


FOR UNIFORMITY IN YOUR HERD. Select « 
good typy young bull sired by one of our fine qual- 
ity siree—Langwater Rocket, Ideal Narcissa'’s Ra- 
diant or Feislawn K. Princeton. They will add 
quality to your herd end they are priced right. 
Ree them at the farm. Highway 2#96-—between 
Stillwater and White Bear, Minn. 
SANITARY FARM DAIRIES, INC. 

415 Grove &t. St. Paul 1, Minn. 














Cholee registered G 

en ‘gives such as WORSSSNOE Contiki 

ASTERBILT and out of at least 650 
selection to 


dams, for sale. Large 
from, serviceable age and y 


. Calt- 
peas vaccinated. Bang's free, accred- 
ted herd. Write or us for pedigrees 


aa full 
BRANDTJEN FARMS, Farmington, Minn. 











REGISTERED GUERNSEY BULLS, 8 
TO 12 MONTHS OLD. SOME OUT 
OF A.R. COWS. IDEAL AND Mc- 
DONALD FARMS BREEDING. 


Richard W. Rundell 


Ore Hill Farm Livingston, Wisconsin 


BETTER GUERNSEYS 
Purebred and grades with vy 





end type. Purebred bulls that will increase the 
value — herds. T.B. and Bang’s tested. Serv 
lee to rs istree. JEFFERSO ‘co. GUERN. 


buye 
sey. BREEDERS: ASSN., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 





GRANDVU GUERNSEYS 
Offering select Guernsey bull calves up to service 
able age. Sired: by McDonald Farms Pre Melvin 
“0 outstanding type cnd production Sire. Dams; 
are daughters of the great proved high production 
Sire, Flying Horse Masters Royal. large, typy 

uddered cows with records up to over 10,000 
be. milk, 550 fat as o-. -olds, 305—-22 milking 
Helfer calves for club work ww. Sale, the blue rib 
bon kind. The # kind the Right price. 
Write or come to RANOVU. FARMS, Wrights. 
town, Wisconsin. 


GUERNSEYS 


Weaukeshs County can furnish you with most any 
kind of Guernseys you —_ -grade or pure bred 
Lee fieldman, at your service. WAU- 
KESHA OUNTY a ea BREEDERS 
assy, W Wisconsin 


Seen ap rn ge 
NEED A GOOD 
GUERNSEY SIRE? 


If you are looking for a young sire 
good type and production back of 

him, write for our sale list. We have 
youngsters for sale at reasonable 
ices, out of very good female fami- 
jes and sired by Leeside Dairyman, 
McDonald Farms Mister Dairyman, 
Dairyman Favorite, or Dairyman Divi- 
dend. You will save money if you buy 
a well bred youngster and raise it 


yourself. 
Write Us Today 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN FARM 
FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 




















AYRSHIRES 





* AYRSHIRES 


3 All-Breed Champions 


AYRSHIRES LEAD 


2x 305-DAY Fat Records 


Neshaminy Miss Phett—mature, 20046 M, 1036 F, actual 
Clover Crest Roberta—4 years, 17601 M, 966 F, actual 
Vista Grande Mildred—3 years, 17732 M, 868 F, actual 
}| All Ayrshire records are on a 305-day basis. Compare them accord- 
| ingly. More important than these high records is the steady year- 
#| after year GOOD production and REGULAR calving of the Ayrshire. 
Try one and you'll soon have a barn full. 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE OR LIST OF BREEDERS NEAR YOU. 


AYRSHIRE BREEDERS’ ASS’N., 10 Center St, Brandon, Vt 








LOOK AHEAD! While the past show season is 
fresh in mind, write to ws for « bull calf that wil! 
ft the yearling classes neat » E.. 

for service as soon as the 1956 show 

over. It pays ‘to look shead. srmarwavass 
FARM, Box 71, Port Chester, N. 


Subscription expiring soon? Renew 
at today’s rates. Five full years for 
only $3.00. 
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THE STARTING POINT FOR DAIRY PROFITS 
Choice heifer calves and bull calves trom Prov- 
en end the Double Approved bull, Carefree Dia- 
mond Jim, whose 10 daughters average 11,552 
M. 4.52% 499 F. om two times per day milk 
ing. All calves trom classified and official Merd 
Tested Dems. Write for pedigrees and prices. 


CAREFREE FARMS 
“Traditionally The Gest” NEW HAVEN, IND, 
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“STORM CLOUDS” 
KEEP EVER 
MARCHING ON! 


Nationa! Ayrshire Sweepstake. 
Get of Storm Cloud of Win 
First Prize His Two Year Old 
Windrow Stormy Candy, was First 
in her Class, Grand Champion, Best Head of 
Show and Beet Udder of Show She also 
showed in the First Prize Get of Sire and 
toe First Prize Produce 
Buy ‘Storm Cloud’ 
You"! Build On 


WINDROW 
610 Ce 
BIRMINGHAM, MICHIGAN 








Att 
Futurity, the 


e recen 


drow won 
daughter 


The Best 
FARMS 


age NHighwoy 

















LONG LANE AYRSHIRES 
Our PENSHURST JIM bloodlines were re 
= enhanced by the purchase of « 


mn and «a 
daughter at the American Ayrshire Class- 
fe in Ohio. 


WE CONTINUE TO OFFER THE FINEST IN 
21M BLOOD AND AT PRICES WHICH PROM- 
SE MORE FOR YOUR AYRSHIRE DOLLAR 


LONG LANE FARM, Marine City, Michigan 


ovaewees Sei —Can 3-5-64. Nicely marked. 
Dam's Dam made 12,000 Ibs. 
mile, asa tus. buttertat as a two-year-cid. Im. 
ported breeding. 
George FA, sarge GREENFIELD FARMS 
R22, Mukwonago, Wisconsin 





Mr. 





Profit More 
with 
BROWN SWISS 


You ' will find in the Brown Swiss Breed what 
ou want In a dairy cow today or ten years 
rom today. Brown Swiss Cattle have well 
demonstrated their ability as high, consist- 
ent producers of 4 per cent milk. Under 
ordinary pore conditions, an average of at 
least 8 to 10,000 unds of 4 per cent 
milk can be expected. You don't need to 
be satisfied with a herd uf ordinary cattle. 
Buy a few head of Registered Brown Swiss 
today, and you can have a good herd in a 
few years 

For more information about the breed write: 


BROWN SWISS ASSOCIATION, Beloit, Wis. 

















JERSEYS 
BILTMORE JERSEYS 


Selection, Experience and Top Quality 
Help You Choose More Wisely at 
Biltmore 
We have 1,300 head of Registered 
Jerseys ... We have been breed- 
ing Jerseys for more than a half 

century... 


We have developed two Century Sires, 
both of whom have great producing, 
high classifying, national show winning 
progeny. 











Let Us Help 
Select The Best Bull For You 


Billmore Farms 


Biltmore, Nerth Carotina 











Bryn Mawr Farm offers young ball calves sired 


by “Volunteer Rambling Lad,"’ 5 Star, Very 
(ood, Superior sire and ‘Tristram Basi] Baro- 
net 6 Star, Classified Very Good. Write for 
details 
FRANK 8. ASTROTH 
R210, Se. St. Paul, Minn. 





PRODUCTION BRED JERSEYS 
We still have a few choice heifer calves 
for sale from dams with over 500z# B. 
actual in 306 days as 2 year olds; also a 
few choice bull calves from Ton of Gold 
cows Buy your breeding stock where 
production really counts 
Gold Star Herd 2x Class. Ave. : 88.44% 

NO SUNDAY BUSINESS 


PLEASANT VIEW JERSEY FARM 
Crawfords 


ville, lowa 
EVERETTE DAVIS, Owner 





Young bull born Nowember 20, 1954. Sire, Bilt- 


more Gem Standard. whose dam's record is 
16,5635 the. milk, 755 ibe. fat. His dam, top 
Island breeding past three generations Great 


herd sire prospect, $250.00 
THE ENNIS JERSEY HERDS, Festus, Missouri 


Chretce high 





grade Jersey, Guernsey and Holsteins. 
Springers and fresh cows. Some milking be fresh 
tater on. Also bred and springer heifers. T.B 

Bangs tested. Also 6-7-8 mo.-old heifers. Calfhood 
vaccinated. Taking orders now for future delivery 


Claude Thornton, R22, Box 256, Springfield, Mo 
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FIGURE IT THIS WAY: 


JERSEYS PAY TOP PROFITS! 





Jerseys begin milking 2 to 10 months earlier than other breeds, 
So it costs you less to raise them. 


Jerseys require less feed than other breeds. 
So you can keep more cows per acre. 


Jerseys convert more of their feed into milk solids. 
So you get greater returns per dollar of feeding cost. 


Jersey milk contains more butterfat than milk from other breeds. 
So you get a higher price for every hundredweight you sell. 


IT’S SIMPLE ARITHMETIC: 
Jerseys cost you less, pay you more. 
So you make money with Jerseys, 

THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
1521 East Broad Street - Columbus, Ohio 


(CD Please send me free literature on the Jersey breed. 
0) t want to know where | can buy breeding stock. 
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HD-1255 os 
1905 OUR 50th ANNIVERSARY 1955 


PRODUCTION BREEDING 


IS OUR BUSINESS 
14 Consecutive Years Over 500 Lbs. Fat 


ALL ON TWICE DAILY MILKING 





JUNE VOLUNTEER CONFIDENT 
Excellent, Senior Superior Sire 


MORE TON OF GOLDS THAN IN ANY OTHER HERD 


The American Jersey Cattle Club has made 167 Ton of Gold awards to Brigham 
Farm Jerseys. Top cow in this group has 3,101 Ibe. fat in four years. 


TOPS IN TESTED DAMS 


Brigham Farm can boast of 70 Tested Dams (three or more tested progeny). 
One Brigham cow has four daughters averaging 14,343 Ibs. milk, 816 tbe. fat. 
Another has 8 tested daughters. 


MORE LIFETIME PRODUCERS 


There are 48 Cows bred at Brigham Farm that have recorded in excess of 
100,000 Ibe. milk. 


OUR GOLD STAR HERD AWARD 
(4 YEAR AVERAGE) 
104 Cows - 11,180 Ibs, Milk - 


For The Gest Of The Better Buy At 
Males And Females Usually Avaiiabie 


BRIGHAM FARM 


ST, ALBANS, VERMONT 


TESTED DAMS 


Established 1803 


OUR 123 MILKERS AVERAGE 
84.57% ON TYPE 


EVERY FEMALE BORN, 
BRED AND RAISED 
ON THE FARM SINCE 1918 


EVERY FEMALE TESTED 
EVERY YEAR SINCE 1927 


5.3% ~- O04 ibe. Fat 


Brigham Farm 
WRITE TODAY 


TON OF GOLDS 
Elbert 8. Brigham, Owner 

















Keep Tab On Your Cows 


Price of a 
Year's Supply 
$1.25 
1.75 
2.00 


Monthly Reeords 
Two Milkings 
10 cows, one month 
25 cows, one month 
85 cows, one month 
For Three Miikings a Day 
15 cows, one month 


All prices inclade postage paid. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


t 


1 


if 


Weekly Reeords Price of a 
Two Milkings Year's Supply 
10 cows, one week $2.50 
20 cows, one week 3.00 
30 cows, one week 3.50 


Price of a Year's Sapply 


Your check perfectly acceptable. 


Fort Atkinson, Wis. 





CARNATION ba RE SKYLARK 
P 


2-3 3x 128290 4.4% 661.5 365 days 
HIGH PRODUCTION, OUTSTANDING 


TYPE, LONGEVITY, HIGH BREKD- 

ING EFFI OY, AND A GREAT 
ooW FAMILY 

HESE are the outstanding charac 

0 Vi beak of of the son of Carna- 

aw jo ey ark Topsy we offer this 

Tag 0-266, born September 


oe ter of Car- 
nation Impert Maker a ("“VvG" 
Gold Medal sire) frome the heart of 
our great Topsy family 
aed Me family ostginated from 
To matter 3 mie dam of the 
Al oy otaam 1923, and of 
Tillemook Daisy Butter Ki De Kol 
aest Al Pe! , Ags (1922, 
and one ighest record 
All-Americans Me a time. She is also 
maternal granddam of former world 
champion milk and fat ucer, Car- 


nation Ormsby Butter King 
The sire of Ear Tag B- 268. Carnation 


President, is a bull you will hear a 
lot about in the next few years as his 
daughters mature. He is by Halirose 


Gold Medal Sire), 


Progressor (‘‘Ex,", 
Homestead Inka 


and from Carnation 


Mutual a great show daughter of Gov- 
ernor with records of 1, 
a | of fat 

A letter or pore ecard will bring you 
complete detal 


18 and 1,333 


and price 
Aodress 
CARNATION MILK 
FARMS 





7” 


Dept. & 
i cre elie lal 











*« + 





BORN AUGUST 6, 1955 


This month we offer the son of Carnation 
Stylemaster, born August 9, 1955. Carnation 
Mtylemaster is the sire of the Junior end 
Senior Gets and firet prise dairy herd in the 
leading Southern shows this fall 

This calf ie dammed by Dabar Pontia 
Beauty, who as a two year old gave 15,766 
Ibe. milk, 46 test, and 500 Ibe bf 

This is « beautiful type ealf and should make 
someone @ good show prospect tor the coming 
season. For price and pedigree write 


STOFFELL’S MILK FARM 


Route 12 Knoxville, Vennessee 






































ATTENTION — DAIRY FARMERS 


Large selection young bigh grade elose, springing 


aod fall freshening HOLSTEIN & GUERNSEY 
cows and heifers alwaye available. Direct farm pur 
chases carefully selected tor quality, type aud pro- 
duction. T.0. & Banga Tested; many Calthood 
Vaccinated Private dally sales Farmer prices 
aod reasonable delivery gladly quoted. Buy with 
confidence tran Oblo's Oldest Licensed & Bonded 


Dairy Cattle Specialiata for 106 
COMPANY, Cet, 1840 
Cincinnati 25, Onie 


| Valley 1-8004 


Distributors 
continucua yeare 
t. F. BROWN & 
3153-57 Soring Grove Ave., 
Office Tel.) Kirby 1-5041 Wight Tel 


HOLSTEINS 
GUERNSEYS 








Buy direct from farms where top 
production dairy cattle are raised 
Over 300 to select from. Located in 
“Heart of Indiana's Dairyland,” 
Kosciusko County. Experienced 
truckers available. Also Shetland 
ponies, 


LAKESIDE DAIRY FARMS 


Silver Loke, indiana Telephone 38601-3804 








Production Bull 


We offer « bull born 10/3/64 that hes « two 
year of¢ dam with a 464 ih. record and oe 
comes trom « tamily of cows that heave consietent 
heavy production. This bull is sired by our Geld 
Medal Gred Senior herd sire, whose daughters 
are producing very goed Write tor infermation 
at once 

MEDSKER FARMS 


Sullivan, Indiene 
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ptea REGISTERED HOLSTEINS 


that have achieved the greatest goal in dairying 


200,000 pounds 
lifetime 


milk production 





. = 
Dunloggin Mistress Ruth (EX) 


Daughter of the world-famed Woodmaster 
bull, Dunloggin Mistress Ruth, classified 
Excellent is one of the greatest living 
cows. On HIR official test, she is credited 
to date with 208,209 ibs. milk. Adding her 
DHIA credits gives her a total of 233,958 
Ibs. milk, 7,683 tbs. fat. Never pampered, 
her records have been made on a 12 percent 
ration with machine milking in the great 
Broad Rock herd at Saint Joseph's Abbey able milking. Classified “Excellent,” she 
Spencer, Massachusetts brought far-spread fame to the herd of F. F. 
Pellissier, Whittier, Calif. 


: \ a ob ¥ ‘ 
7 \) Pe 

“ ya F ame, ie 

Hollins Havoc (VG) & RY ba 

Modelyne Ruby Royal Pansy (EX) 


She will be old enough to vote (21) this 
fall! One of the oldest living dairy cows and 
classified ‘Excellent,’ this great mother of 





a 
Pansco Hazel (EX) Clyde Hill Queen Fanny Tidy (VG) 


Posterity can never forget the all-time achieve- Dam, daughter and granddaughter — three 
ment of Pansco Hazel — 281,193 Ibs. milk generations — and all weg. oe Ae 

0.599 . fe ‘ it- rs! Granddaughter ueen,” c ° 
and 10, | lbs. fat in a lifetume of profit Pod “Very Good,” already has 200,691 Ibs. 
milk recorded on HIR; is aiming to reach 
the 257,830-Ib. official record of her dam and 
250,000-lb. partially estimated record of her 
granddam. All three cows were born and 
raised at Clyde Hill Farms, Clyde, Missouri, 
also home of famed Fama Sallie Rock River, 
fre oontes with 250,107 ibs. on DHIA and 






Here indeed is a cow of distinction. Hers 
is an amazing story. Going into her 18th 
‘ year, she is credited with 207,062 Ins 
milk, 7,449.6 lbs. fat on official test; has 
dropped 13 living calves, is classified 





“Very Good,” and still is producing 20 
Ibs, fat per month after a long continuous 
lactation at Hollins College, Virginia. One 
of her daughters already has 135,488 Ibs. 
milk to her credit 


17 calves is assured of all-time fame with 
over 244,000 Ibs. milk to her credit in DHIA 
and HIR. Sole survivor of a Bang’s out- 
break in 1936, she has shared the joys and 
troubles of most of her breeder's long career 


Essex Suzone Ida (GP) 


With the highest official lifetime record of 
any living Holstein 245,293 Ibs. all on HIR, 
this magnificent brood cow, classified “Good 


Plus,” was one of ten 200,000-lb. producers 
sired by the same bull, Bell Farm Suzone. All 
ten have exceeded 6,900 lbs. fat, and Essex 
Suzone Ida herself had over 8,600 lbs. fat 
before her death. Owned by Essex County 
Penitentiary, Caldwell, New Jersey 


Owned and bred by J. Irving Strvker, 
Neshanic. New Jersey 


Johanna Aaggie Ona Pride (GP) 


Born almost 19 autumns ago, this remark- 
able cow has won her place in the Holstein 
hall of fame with a lifetime record of 217,085 
lbs. entirely on HIR official test. She is still 
iving milk daily in the Pine Entrance Farm 
rd owned by Charles Kirby at Harrison- 
ville, New Jersey 






; EF ~ Registered 
THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION of AMERICA % HOL s TEINS 





BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 
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CHOICE HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Large selection of cows 
and heifers Peldman 


service available. Trans- 
portation provided from 
Chicago airport 


4. F. CLOW & SON 
Plainfield, titinois 
Phone 3236 





Eureka Farms have two Carnation Plun- 
derer sons ready for service. Others near 
and younger. P,underer’s Dam, a daugh- 
ter of Governor of Carnation, made 9662 
fat on 3x. Herd on DHIA test since 1917 
and very strong in Carnation blood lines. 
Tell us the age you want. 


EUREKA FARMS 


¢. €. HURLBERT Stockton, tH. 





JEFFERSON COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS ASSN. 


stered and grade Holsteins available 
from top DHIA accredited herds, many 
using artificial breeding. Special offering 
of heifers bred for fall freshening. Free 
fieldman's services. 

Write, wire or phone for prices. 
CHET OUWENEEL, Fieldman Phone’ 1340 
Box 383 Fort Atkinson, Wis. 





HOLSTEINS FOR SALE! 
Come to Dodge County for top grades and 
Pure-Bred Holsteins—the oldest and most 
thickly populated Holstein County in 
Wisconsin. 

If planning to disperse your registered 
Holstein herd, contact us—-35 years expe- 
rience. We get results 
Francis Darcey & Sons, Watertown. Wis. 





Polied Holsteins. A polled bull from our herd can 

= you hornless Registered Holsteins. Burke and 
a Apple bloodlines. A selected Pedigree bull is 

available. 

THE GARONER FARM 

Robert W. Gardner Solon Mills, til. 





Bon-Mar Sever Premier-Eldonon Herd Sire. An 
inbred son of a 8.M.P. sire who increased produc- 
tion on 20 pre. by 1122 F. on 540 Ib. F. dams 
His own dam and the next 2 dams are al. over 
7007 F. 2x. His calves are ‘NEAT’. Write us 
about a son. THE ELDONON HERD, Donald Ww. 
dohmeon, Harvard, tiinois. 


LASHBROOK FARM HOLSTEINS 


Offer = choice selection of bull calves. up to ten 
months old, sired by our great young sire, L. Re- 
| Pearl, a 3 year old son of the noted Pabst 
. trom. a 737-lbt 2x, Excellent cow of rich 
Ormsby breeding. Dams are all A.R. cows with 
2x records from 400 Ibs. as junior 2 yr. olds, up 
to 650 ibs. os mature cows. Several from 44 
dams. Send for pedigrees and descriptions 


A. 4d. LASHBROOK Northfield, Minnesota 
(Aceredited and Certified Herd) 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Purebreds and grades, many of Pabst, Carnation 
or Rag Apple blood lines. Selected from the best 
herds in the State of Wisconsin where better 
pure bred sires have been used for over 50 years. 
We cover filteen of the leading dairy counties in 
Wisconsin 

We keep in touch with the best breeders of both 
pure bred and high grades. At present, there 
are special offerings in springing, high grade cows 
and heifers in carload or truckload lotsa. We serv- 
ice over 700 herds. Our motto is—‘'Quality at 
the lowest prices possible.” 

Services —— W. L. Baird — Arthur F. Bennett — 
Don A. Stouffer, James L. Gordon and Reynold 
Bennett at your disposition—can handle orders 
for truck or carloads. Telephone Liberty 7-3644 
or Liberty 2-3726, Waukesha, Wisconsin or write 
for information te 


INTER-COUNTY 
DAIRY CATTLE ASSOCIATION 
Box 177 Waukesha, Wis. 














, BUILD UP YOUR HERD WITH 
Wisconsin Dairy 
Holstein - Guernsey - Brown Swiss 


COWS, HEIFERS, ALL AGES 
Registered and Non-registered 
We have 200 to 300 head on 
hand at all times. Come here 
and make your own selection. 
Or we will fill your order on 
direction from you and de- 
liver C.O.D. on your approval. All animals 
T.B. and Bang’s free, accompanied by 
health certificates. Delivered tn truckload 
lots to your farm, in our own trucks, by 
experienced cattlemen. 


JAY SHEAFOR, J 
Rt. 1, Richland Center, Wis., Phone 27F3 














COLUMBIA COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS’ ASS'N 


Serving five counties. Of- 
fering select quality heif 
ers and young cows, grade 
and registered, bred for 
type and production. Al 
ao choice, serviceable 
registered bulls. Mostly Burke and Carnation 
breeding. Free fieldman service. 
For intormation write: W. K. WRIGHT, 

Rt. 1, Columbus, Wis. Ph. Fall River 26F21 
















STRAIGHT 
FROM 
pant 
“THE HEART!” 
Best selection from 
one of the world’s larg 
est dairy counties. Over 
15,000 cattle are on D.H.1.A. test and more 
4 than 30,000 bred artificially from some of the 
top proven bulls. Aleo a tew serviceable bulls 
from high record dams, FPieldman sales and 
service For information write Frank €. 
Cairns, Fisidman, 353 W. Johnson St., Madi- 

















FOX RIVER VALLEY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


in the heart of Wisconsin's dairyland. Eight coun- 
ties with over 300 purebred breeders. Choice pare- 
bred and grades, also good registered service age 
bulls. Barke and —~~gape bn predomi- 
nent. Filetd@man Service. FOX RIVER 
vary HOLSTEIN OREEDERS. ASSOCIA- 
TION, 30 Champion Avenue, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


“OUR WISCONSIN 
HOLSTEINS” 


Constructive line breeding 
Continuous testing for production 
Uniform high type 
Udders that please the most exacting 
buyer 

A complete health program 
Inspection of ovr herds is invited, We 
offer some choice young bull calves 
end « few young heifers. 

FOR INFORMATION WRITE: 


W. W. KINYON, Farm Supervisor 
Department of of Public Welfare 
State Capitol, Madison, Wisconsin 





Top Holsteins-Top Service 


Select well grown cattle of su 





standing dairy area, where 
customers return year aft 
er yearfor more. You, too, 
should buy in Richland Co 

VICTOR GOODRICH, 
Fieldman, The Richland 
County Holstein - Friesian 
Ass'n, Lone Rock, Wis. 

Phone 2340 


Holstein Cows and 
Heifers 


f you're looking for cows or heifers come 

Dodge County where good Holsteins are 
=. Buy them first-handed and save 
expenses. We have 250 head of bred and 
springing grede and purebred Holstein 
cows an elfers on hand at all times, 
Can furnish transportation for any number 
large or small 


LOUIS NEHLS 


Juneau, Wisconsin 





Phone 4933 


WAUKESHA DAIRY CATTLE 
SALES & SERVICE 
Quality Holsteins 


Will be glad to help you. We also buy 
on order. Write for information. 
FRANK SWARTZ 
Phone Liberty 7-7568 
EO WEYKER 
Phone Liberty 2-2318 








P. 0. Box 141 
Waukesha, Wis. 


BUY HOLSTEINS 











son, Wisconsin. 
TEL. ALPINE 6-0513 OR CEDAR 35-5538 


DANE COUNTY HOLSTEIN BREEDERS 
CO-OP ASSOC. MADISON, WIS. 














Holsteins and Guern- 
springer heifers. 


Wisconsin's finest 

seys. Young cows and 

Registered and grades 
PALMER STRAUSS 


R24, Watertown, Wisconsin 











Dairy Cows and Heifers 


High Producing—Healthy—Any Breed. Pro 
tect Yourself and Your herd by Purchases 
trom First Wisconsin County in Plan-A Bang's 
Control Program. Write A. Jd. Kiein, Mar., 
Box 100, Mason, Wisconsin. 

BAYFIELD CO. CATTLE COOPERATIVE 


1113 





the High Record Palmyra Unit 
of Paganok Holstein Farms 


Farm partnership of Scott and John R. Meyer must be terminated by necessity of 
Jack's taking non-farm employment, 














Herd of 35 Mitking Head Includes: 


—State Record, 722 tb., Very Good, Twe Year Old. 
—A great old Excellent. —4 caws 615 to 664 Ibs. 
—Several 100,000 ib. cows. —7 505 to 589 Ibs. 
—3 cows 702 to 748 ibs. —11 dows 406 to 496 Ibs. 
—10 are 2 yr. old heifers with partial records. 




















ALL RECORDS ARE 2X FARM RECORDS. HERD ON HERD TEST 17 YEARS. 
MANY STATE RECORDS IN THE SOLID PRODUCTION PEDIGREES. 


T. B. ACCREDITED, CALFHOOD VACCINATED, CLEAN 


We would like to keep at least the milking herd intact, but will price separately. 
A wondertul opportunity to start a new herd with proven blood, or to reinforce an old one. 


Phone: SCOTT MEYER, 776, or 844 thome), 


PAGANOK HOLSTEIN FARMS 


SCOTT & JOHN R. MEYER, owners Hannibal, Missouri 

















BACK YOUR FUTURE WITH U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 




















af hi 
by bh 


& grendeon of Regal 





Wisconsin Admiral Burke Lad's transmission 
» production and good typ is inherited 
‘eons and grandsons. Regal shows an av 
erege increase om 112 pairs + 

and 25 ibe. tat. Pabst Fobes Burke Ex. is 
from « Burke dam. He 
has 50% Burke blood 

Burke-bred bulls and sernen available. 
Write tor pedigrees and terms. 


PABST FARMS, Inc. 
Accredited & Negative Oconomowoc, Wis. All-American 2-yr-oid 


246 the. milk 





Pabet Fobes Burke Ex. 
All-American dr. Vig. 1953 
old 1054 
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BUILD 
WITH 
CURTISS 


Follow the example set by thousands of satisfied 
dairy farmers throughout America . . . follow a 
BREEDING PROGRAM through the Curtiss IM- 
proved Stud Service .. . 150 sires . . . all major 
dairy breeds. 
In the Milk Pail... 

In the Sales Arena... 


In the 4H-FFA and Open Shows 


or by any other yardstick or measurement, Curtiss- 
sired animals are meeting the test of profitable 
dairying. 


For a HERD BUILDING program, call your nearest 
Curtiss Technician or write us for complete infor- 
mation. 


CURTISS CANDY CO 
IMPROVED STUD SERVICE 


OTTO SCHNERING, Founder 
CARY, ILLINOIS Phone: MERCURY 9-5411 
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For top feed values 





“> a 
“va 


wen 
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LOOK FOR §!) (¢ 7. 
ON THE TAG! 


Lower-cost milk is being produced by dairy farmers everywhere 
feeds containing PROCADIAN* Urea are in use. This concen- 
trated, economical source of protein helps rumen bacteria do a 
top-notch job of converting roughage and concentrates into a 
protein-rich, vitamin-rich ration for your dairy cattle. 


PROCADIAN Urea Feed Mixture has been used in recent years 
in a wide variety of dairy-farm feeding programs to maintain 
economical milk production. Actually, Urea is a long-time source 
of protein for ruminants. Urea is one of the forms of protein found 
naturally in grains, in pasture plants and certain other feed crops 
relished by cattle and sheep. 


Today, pure, readily-available PROCADIAN Urea enables your 
feed manufacturer to give you greater feed values at lower cost, 
for greater dairy profits. See your feed man now for the concen- 
trates or complete feeds made with PROCADIAN Urea that fit 
in with your roughage program. 


Read the Feed Tags! 


Get the top feed valves pro- 
vided by PROCADIAN Urea 
Feed Mixture. It's made by the 
makers of ARCADIAN® Brand 
Fertilizers. 


PROCADIAN 
UREA 


* Trademark 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 

Hew York 6, N.Y. + trenten, Ohie 
Omahe 7, Neb. + indianapolis 20, ind. 
San Francisce 3, Cal. - Los Angeles 15, Cal. 
Columbia, Mo. + Kalamaree, Mich. 


Mixture 
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Metritis... 


. .« is om infection of the uter- 
us or womb. Although it has a variety of 
causes, pus discharge is a common symptom. 


by E. A. Woelffer, D.V.M. 


> S is an inflammation 
or infection of the uterus 
(womb). The inflammation 


is confined mostly to the inner 
lining of the uterus although it 
may extend to the deeper layers. 
Usually in cases of metritis, one 
or both of the uterine horns con- 
tain fluid or pus. 

Following calving, particularly 
if the membranes are retained, 
the existing fluid is usually dark 
and has a foul odor. In chronic or 
long-standing cases there is often 
a creamy pus or a mixture of mu- 
cus and pus following calving. 
Sometimes a metritis with pus is 
present following service. The col- 
or and consistency of the pus gen- 
erally denotes the type of infec- 
tion present. 


The cause... 


Certain types of bacteria or pro- 
tozoa usually cause the infection. 
These organisms can be observed 
only under the microscope. Bac- 
teria are one-celled plants while 
protozoa are tiny, one-celled ani- 
mals. 

An example of a plant-type in- 
fection in the uterus is the Bru- 
cella (Bang’s disease) germ, while 
an example of a protozoa is the 
venereal disease trichomoniasis. 

Occasionally foreign material or 
irritating substances, such as 
strong antiseptics, introduced into 
the uterus will set up an inflam- 
mation. We recall seeing a Hol- 
stein cow that had been treated 
by a herdsman who had pumped 
nearly a gallon of strong creolin 
solution into the cow’s uterus 
shortly after calving. Apparently 
the uterus contained considerable 
fluid and adding the creolin did 
not help matters. 

The additional weight made it 
impossible for the weakened mus- 
cles to contract and push out the 
contents. The creolin in the mean- 
time, set up an inflammation. A 
toxemia or general poisoning fol- 
lowed and the cow died within 24 
hours. 


Symptoms and diagnosis .. . 


Inflammations of the uterus fal 
into two general classes, acute ad 
chronic. 

The acute or active form is seen 
usually when infection is present— 
after calving, or following a case 
of retained afterbirth. The in- 
flammation may be so mild that 
the cow’s health and production is 
barely affected. On the other 
hand, a severe metritis may readi- 
ly occur resulting in general tox- 
emia and rapid death. 

Cows with acute metritis are 
listless and have little interest in 
the food that is placed before 
them. Often there is a rise in 
temperature. The cow is frequent- 
ly depressed, drawn up in the ab- 
domen, and stands with the back 
arched. She will often strain, ei- 
ther constantly or intermittently. 
Small quantities of foul-smelling, 
dark red or brownish-colored fluid 
may be noticed passing from the 
vulva, particularly while the ani- 
mal is lying down. 

Some cases of metritis recover 


spontaneously. Others require at- 
tention and proper treatment in 
order to prevent the development 
of a septicemia (poisoning). Many 
such cases are complicated with 
milk fever, ketosis, mastitis, and 
so forth. 

Early diagnosis and treatment 
are usually necessary to bring 
about recovery. Chronic or slow- 
ly-deyeloping cases are not often 
recognized except when the cow 
shows a pus discharge at the vul- 
va, Cases of chronic metritis with 
pus (pyometra) can be diagnosed 
by the veterinarian through rectal 
palpation. 

Pus at the vulva may indicate 
pyometra or chronic metritis, but 
it may also denote an infected cer- 
vix, (cervicitis) or, less frequent- 
ly, vulvitis. It is important the 
diagnosis be accurate in order that 
treatment may be effective. 


Prevention and treatment . . . 


Preventing metritis is _ princi- 
pally a herd health problem. 
Treatment, on the other hand, is 
largely & case of individual atten- 
tion. Herds with active Bang’s in- 
fection or herds in which sanita- 
tion, particularly at calving time, 
is not carefully observed, usually 
have more than their share of 
post-calving troubles. 

Herds with trichomoniasis or 
Vibrio fetus infections must be 
placed on a carefully plannned, re- 
stricted breeding program to over- 
come the trouble. When these ve- 
nereal diseases are _ controlled, 
chronic metritis which sometimes 
results from such infections is 
eliminated. 

Trichomoniasis should be  sus- 
pected when pyometra (pus in the 
uterus) is present following breed- 
ing. However, the presence of py- 
ometra at this time may be due 
to other infections. 

Metritis cases must be cleared 
up and the uterus brought back 
to normal health and tone before 
the animal should be or can be 
bred successfully. If the placenta 
is retained, removal of the mem- 
branes must be done with consid- 
erable care to prevent damage to 
the uterine caruncles or what are 


“sometimes called “buttons.” 


Forceful removal of the mem- 
branes tends to expose the less 
resistant uterine tissue to infec- 
tion and more harm than good is 
done. 

There are a variety of antisep- 
tics, deodorants, sulfa  prepara- 
tions, and antibiotics (in the form 
of powders, pills, solutions, and 
oils) that are used in preventing 
or retarding the development of 
infection in the uterus. Some are 
more effective than others; some 
cause unnecessary irritations. 

We recommend that treatment 
of acute metritis and retained pla- 
centa be given by or under the 
supervision of a veterinarian. If 
chronic metritis is suspected, it is 
important that the cause be de- 
termined, particularly if a venereal 
infection is present. 

Proper control procedurcs- and 
treatments should be initiated cs 
early as possible, 
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Infectious diarrhea 


Diarrhee from eating spoiled 
foods or from overeating is _ rel- 
atively common at this téme of the 
year, particularly when cows are 
turned out on fields from which 
corn and other crops have been 
harvested. 

This type of diarrhea should not 
be confused with an infectious type 
which spreads mainly by contact 
while cattle are in the barn during 
the winter. We are approaching 
the period when cows will be 
spending more time in the barn 
and this infection will become more 
common. 

Many cases of dysentery are mild 
and correct themselves in about 
36 hours. Occasionally, however, 
an animal becomes very weak and 
may die. 

The disease is widely scattered, 
mostly in the northern half of. the 
United States. The infection’ may 
recur in the same season and fre- 
quently it reappears the following 
winter. 

Often an outbreak is so mild as 
to attract little attention. However, 
before it is all over, there will be 
considerable loss in milk yield and 
in many instances loss in flesh in 
the affected animals. Usually the 
major part of the herd is affected 
before the disease runs its course. 

The disease is found mostly in 
cows, but heifers and sometimes 
calves develop symptoms. When the 
disease occurs in one herd, it isn’t 
long before other herds for several 
miles around also become infect- 
ed. The infection is carried from 
diseased to healthy herds by per- 
sons or animals. 

The germ responsible for the dis- 
ease is a vibrio called vibrio jejuni. 
Vibrio organisms are short, curved 
rods that move about in fluids by 
means of one, two, or three hair- 
like projections called flagella. 


Symptoms ,.. 


Often the first sign is a loss of 
appetite, and milk production is 
off. The animal takes on a dull 
appearance and becomes gaunt. 
Usually the temperature is normal, 
but a slight rise is often observed. 
About the same time a watery 
fetid diarrhea is noted. Symptoms 
are usually first observed in one 
or two cows. Then other animals 
begin to show evidence of the in- 
fection. 

The cuurse of the disease is usu- 
ally from three days to a week. In 
severe attacks, the feces may be 
tinged with blood and even contain 
clots of blood mixed with mucus. 
Symptoms usually show up from 
three days to a week following ex- 
posure. Usually there ‘< little diffi- 
culty in making a dingnosis of in- 
fectious diarrhea. 

Cases which show blood in the 
feces may be confused with coccidi- 
osis. However, since frvere cases 
of winter dysenier re unusual, 
this is not off.:, a problem. 

Because of sudden development 
following the use of a new supply 
of grain, there has been a tendency 
to attribute winter dysentery to 
the feed. Under present methods 
of milling and sacking, however, 








this is rarely the source of the 
infection. 


Treatment... 


A treatment of long standing is 
the administration of creolin, 4 to 
8 drams. (15 to 30 c.c.), as a drench 
in milk or water; or, preferably, in 
capsule form. Copper sulfate, (30 
to 120 c.c.) of a 1 per cent solu- 
tion according to age, also produces 
beneficial results. 

Veterinarians have found some 
of the newer sulfa drugs and anti- 
biotics even more effective. A rela- 
tively new preparation containing 
Di-phenthane is also providing an 
efficient treatment. 

If the disease breaks out in 
your neighborhood, it is sometimes 
difficult to prevent its spread to 
your farm or to the farm of your 
neighbor. When an attack occurs, 
begin treatment early to minimize 
loss in milk and weight. Often it is 
advisable to include healthy ani- 
mals in the treatment. 


THROAT SWELLS—DOSAGE FOR 
CYANIDE POISONING 


I have a yearling heifer that has 
a swelling in her throat extending 
from below the eye to the brisket. 
It is swollen almost even all the 
way. I have given her penicil- 
lin, but it didn’t help. 

Also I read an article in your 
magazine some time ago stating 
that sodium thiosulfate could be 
used to treat cattle affected by 
prussic acid, but you didn’t state 
what dosage. 

I would appreciate it if you could 
give me some advice on the above. 
I might add that I am a regular 
subscriber to your magazine, and 
find many useful and interesting 
articles in it. 

Avery, Mo. B. W. 

Regarding the swelling on the 
throat of your heifer, we are un- 
able to tell you the cause of it. It 
may be a hemetoma containing 
blood or serum, or an abscess may 
be forming. We suggest you have 
your veterinarian look at the swell- 
ing and treat it accordingly. 

For cyanide poisoning, we use a 
proprietary solution made up of 
30 per cent thiosulphate and 2 per 
cent sodium nitrate. The dosage 
for cattle is 30 to 50 cc. per 1,000 
pounds of body weight. The treat- 
ment can be repeated in two to 
four hours if necessary. 


COW SUCKS HERSELF 


I have a valuable cow that sucks 
herself. Nothing stops her for 
long, as I have tried all the wean- 
ers and other methods that I have 
heard of. 

Do you have any information 
that might help me? 

Oak City, Utah. P.L. R. 


If all efforts have been made to 
stop self-sucking in your cow, we 
suggest, as a last resort, that you 
have your veterinarian operate on 
the cow’s tongue. Perhaps the 
most suitable operation is. to re- 
move a middle portion of the hot- 
tom side. By having the middle 
portion removed and sutured, the 
cow is unable to cup her tongue. 

This operation has been found 
successful in the majority of such 
cases. 
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“We get better results 


TIS 


ONTROL” 


—says Earl Tull, Sr. of famed 
Sussex Farms, Seaford, Delaware. 


TRIBIOTIC 


OINTMENT 


penicillin ¢ dihydrostreptomycin « bacitracin 








F | R S T_with ws antibiotic 


action 


FIRS T tor rapid spread 


throughout the quarter! 


F I R S T —with medication 


that KILLS most germs 
causing mastitis! 


EXCLUSIVE SPREADING BASE in TRIBIOTIC 
Ointment rapidly spreads the medication through the 
infected quarter. Note the great difference in spreading 
action shown below 





SUPPLIED: Single-dose tubes, each 
containing 100,000 units procaine 
penicillin G, 50 mg. dihydrostrepto- 
mycin base as sulfate and 5000 units 
bacitracin. 
TRIBIOTIC 


AVAILABLE FROM YOUR DRUGGIST OR OTHER ANIMAL HEALTH PRODUCTS SUPPLIER 





[Aieth| 


Philadeiphia, Pa. 


is available in Canada as TRIOVET* "Trademark 

















NEW 
Treatment 
for 
CALF 
SCOURS! 


bolus KAQ-STREP 


with VITAMIN A 


Dihydrostreptomycin Sulfate with Kaolin, Alumina, Pectin and Vitamin A 














@ Bolus Kao-Srrep is a medication designed for the complete treatment of infectious 
calf scours. Bolus Kao-Srrep treats the whole disease—gives fast relief from 
this primary killer of young calves! 





@ Bolus Kao-Srrep is a combination of 5 active ingredients—each plays a specific 
part in the treatment of calf scours. Bolus Kao-SrreP is nontoxic—com- 


pletely safe! 





@ Bolus Kao-Srrep contains a powerful antibiotic that kills E. coli (the germ 
responsible for infectious scours). Bolus KAo-Strep also contains medication 
that coats, soothes and protects irritated intestinal lining, plus Vitamin A to 
help in building resistance to further infection. 

















@ Bolus Kao-Srrep is also recommended for treatment of enteritis in sheep, enteri- 
tis in swine, swine dysentery and pig scours. 
. 9 (sj 2 7 
SuPPLiED: Package of 2 (single treatment) Wyeth 
Package of 10 (multiple dose package) 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


AVAILABLE FROM YOUR DRUGGIST OR OTHER ANIMAL HEALTH PRODUCTS SUPPLIER 








